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T had been originally intended to erect a separate kiosk to contain 
the pictures of our two Mahatma patrons painted by Schmiecben, 
bat as the building of the Library and Convention Hall proseeded, it 
became evident that it would be better in every way to house them ina 
apecial annex to the Library, which was done. The superbly carved 
sereen which H. P. B. had had made to go in her own big room, waa of 
jnst the right size to serve as n partition in the arch between the Li- 
brary and Pictare Room, and was finished in due conrse and set up in its 
place. The black and white marble flooring-tiles which were in the 
verandahs when we bought the property, were now takea up and nti- 
lied for paving the Library and ita approach, while new tiles were pre- 
sented by Mr. C. Ramiah, of Madras, for the floor of the Picture Annex. 
Building operations were being pushed as energetically as possible, under 
the professional superintendence of the good Mr. C. Sambiah ; our aim 
being to have everything finished in time for the next Convention. The 
want of money hampered us greatly, but somehow it all came out right 
in the long run, as it always doez. 

On the 17th May I left for the lovely hill station of Bangalore, at 
the invitation of a number of influential men, to come and lecture and 
form a Branch of the Society. A century ago the Battle of Seringapa- 
tam crushed tbe power of Tippoo Saltan, the warlike ruler of Mysore, 
and under the protection of the British brought the old Hindu dynasty 
tothe throne. Since then the affairs of this state have been so well 
administered that it has been made one of the most prosperous and 
progressive in the Empire. Ita advancement within the past fifreen 
years especially, under the management of Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, the 


* Two full series, or volumes, of thirty chapters each, one tracing the history of 
the Theosophical Society up to the time of the departure ‘of the Founders from New 
York to India, the other an bsequently, ha ve nppeared. The fimt volume is available 
in book form. The present series is the third, 
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Dewan (Prime Minister), has been astounding ; its wealth increasing by 
leaps and bounds, its taxation lightened, its mineral resources opened 
up, and its education policy for both sexes made a model to copy after. 
When it is stated that the Dewan has been an avowed member of our 
Society since the time of the visit I am now mentioning, it will be seen 
that we hava reason for a just pride in seeing how the welfare of a people 
is promoted nnder the rale of a statesman who practices theosophical 
principles. 

I was received on arrival at Bangalore by a large number of 
people, who escorted me to a fine house in the Cantonment, where the 
customary address was read and then handed to me in a carved sandal- 
wood box, having inside the cover a silver plate appropriately in- 
scribed. i 

Drivea through the wide tree-bordered avenues to pointa of interest, 
visits to important personages, receipts of their return visits, privato 
and public discussions on philosophy, metaphysics and science, filled in 
the time between my hours of reception and made the visit a charming 
one throughout. On the day after my arrival I had a two-hours’ talk 
with the Dewan upon Yoga, Advaita and Theosophy, and found him 
one of the most enlightened and attractive men I had ever met. He 
consented to take the Chair at my first lecture, on the 20th. It was 
given at the Central College, ina great pillared hall with galleries, 
which was packed to overflowing, A crowd equally as large stood 
outside the building. The subject given me was, “ Theosophy and the 
T. S.“ and certainly I never faced a more enthusiastic assemblage, 
The Dewan's remarks went right to the point and were both lucid 
and benevolent. One result of the meeting was to send mea stream 
of visitors the next day and to cause thirteen persons to enter the 
Society. Nine more offered themselves the next day and on the third 
day there were twenty-eight names on the roll. My second lecture 
was on “ Brahma Vidya,” and the audience was a large one, although to 
prevent such an uncomfortable crowding as before, the Committee sold 
tickets of admission. The next evening there was a lecture on 
“u Mesmerism,” with experimental demonstrations for the instruction of 
the new members only; and earlier in the day one to school boys, of 
whom hundreds were present. 

Bangalore City spreads over a large area, and is divided into two 
parts ; the Cantonment, where Europeans and the highest officials live, 
and the City proper, the more ancient quarter, My third lecture was 
giver there, upon the distinctly Hindu subject of “ Vayuloka and its 
Inliabitants,“ the term being almost the equivalent of the Purgatory 
of the Roman Catholics. The popular beliefs in India about thia post- 
sepulchral atate of existence, are very interesting and, on the whole, 
identical. The student of this branch of folklore and oceultism will 
profit much by reading D'Assier’s excellent work on the state of man 
after death.“ At the time of my Bangalore visit I was engaged 


————— — EEE 
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in compiliug information about Vayuloka, nnd some of the matter 
in my lecture bad been obtained from two Mysorean gentlemen 
of the place. The natural term of the souls sojourn in this 
purgatorial region, this half-way house between earth and Swarga, 
people differ about: in Mysore they fix it at from ten to sixteen 
days, and the ceremony of Shraddba takes place only after 
that. Soldiers killed in battle pass on at once to Swarga—a belief 
singularly like that of the Scandinavians and other ancient nations of 
Europe; but their rulers have to pay a heavy karmic penalty if their 
cause was not just. Suicides and the victims of accident have to linger 
in Vayuloka as many years as they would have lingered on earth had 
they lived out their natural life-terms. ‘The Mysoreans say that after 
the Vayauloka, the transitive state, come Naraka and Swarga—hell and 
heaven, and the soul, cut adrift from its earth-anchorage, so to ex- 
press it, is drawn to the one or the other state according to the pre- 
ponderating attractions which it has created in itself. After it has 
exhausted all the effects of the karma of its last preceding incarnation 
it comes again into earth-life, obedient to its unexhausted trishna, and 
so the wheel of birth and death keeps on revolving, ever revolving until 
the extinction of desire gives release. I am giving here an outline of the 
popular belief in this hilly state and, to a great extent, among primitive 
people, as it was told me during the delightful visit I am now describing. 


At the house of Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, the Dewan, I was haviug u 
most interesting talk about Vedanta with him and his Guru, a venerable 
and learned Brahman pandit, when the harmonious spiritual atmosphere 
that we were eugendering about us was suddenly thrown into turbulence 
and confusion by an inrush of the aura of political canning and selfish- 
ness in the person of the late Sir T. Madhava Row, K. C. S. I., ex- 
Dewan of Baroda. The whole life of this gifted statesman had been 
devoted to worldly affairs, and what he liked best was to realise the 
schemes for increase of wealth, industrial progress, and mental sbrewd- 
ness, which his fertile brain planned and which he did his best to put 
into operation within the several States of which he had been Prime 
Minister, vía., Travancore, Indore, Baroda. His model wus the British 
‘administrative policy, and his success had always been remarkable: 
at London, as at Simla, Bombay and Madras, he was persona 
grata, A man like this would not be expected to care for the philoso- 
phical and metaphysical excursions along the higher levels of Indian 
thought, and so, when he joined onr little party in the Dewan’s draw- 
ing-room, Advaita flew out of the window when Mr. World-Wisdom 
came in by the door. To say that we were'satisfied would not be true, 
we were quite the contrary, but there was nothing for us but to let him 
lead the conversation along his own *' practical” level. Now, whether, 
because of my boldness in uttering heterodox and unworldly opinions, or 
because my experience in the management of public affairs at home 
had taught me how to meet such minds as his, I can’t say, but the fact 
is I had no better friend in India in a certain way, than Sir T, Madhava 
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Row, wide apart as we were on religious points. Shortly before his 
death he organised a public subscription to get my bust modelled by 
Mr. Havell, Director of the Madras School of Arte—a pretty good sign 
of his friendly regard. But on the occasion under notice he-—as my 
diary records+-disputed with me iu favour of giving Hindus what he 
called “ a belly education,” and drawing them away from their ances- 
tral philosophies which, he contended, bad only reduced them to politi- 
cal national subjection. Poor man! he died rich but scarcely happy, I 
fear, for he once offered Mme. Blavatsky to give the Society Rs. J, OO, O00 
aud devote the rest of his life to its work if she would show him 
some miracles going to prove the existence and survival of the soul,” 
How many, alas! are ready to barter wealth for spiritual knowledge, if 
itcan be conveyed to them without interfering with their business 
engagements. i 

Lectures, nightly, to an ever-increasing group of new members, at 
my lodgings, and publicly on general subjects ; together with visite and 
drives, took up all my time. Iwas interested much in a lecture giver 
by special request of the Queen's Own Sappers and Miners,” in the 
schoolroom of their battalion, this being my first experience of an 
address to an exclusively military audience. I was most kindly received 
and treated by the Committee throughout and, of course, garlanded on 
leaving. 

The Dewan of Mysore joined our Society on the Ist August, as 
many of his principal colleagues had previously done, and I was able 
to form two large Branches in the city andthe cantonment before 
returning to Madras, after farewell addresses from committees of both, on 
my departure—at 7 p.m. on the Ist August. This visit was one of 
the pleasantest I ever made, and after the lapse of thirteen years, I am 
happy to say the friendships then formed are still alive. 

I got to Adyaron my birthday (August 2) and spent its hours, as 
usual, at my desk until far into the night. 

When H. P. B. left us for Europe she particularly requested me to 
shift over from my own quarters in the riverside bungalow, to her new 
room, which Coulomb had built for her in 1884, while we were abroad 
und he und his cura sposa were still in charge of the honse-keeping. I 
did so, but when the rainy season came there was not a spot in the 
chamber where I could keep my bed dry ; the terraced roof leaking like 
usieve. Sol had to tear down and rebuild, and while I was abont it, I 
extended the Northern end and opened windows at the East and West 
rides, so as to give H. P. B. chance for currents of air and pretty 
views of the river when she should come back to her beloved Indian 
home. Poor thing! she never had the chance to enjoy it again, and so 
I am sleeping in the room where she lay twice dying in 1885, with some 
of her own farniture, pictures and knick-nacks about me as perpetual 
reminders of her dear old self. As usual, she mixed up the Society's 
practical business when she put her finger into the pie. The Overland 
Mail of August 12th brought me the consoling news that (of coarse 
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without the shadow of constitutional authority) she bad cabled our peo- 
ple in New York to dissolve the American Board of Control, to pacify 
Coues, | presume, and she also offered to turn over her sbare of the 
Thensophist to Judge and make him her (two or three dozens), successor. 
What a pity that one cannot collect into one letter-file the many simi- 
lar offers she made to men and women from first to last. To offer any 
ove the successorship, was as liberal and practical as to offer him a 
farm in the Moon, for she never could have a real successor for the ex- 
cellent reason that nobody was ever likely to be born just Jike her and 
so fill her place. At the same time the case of Mrs. Besant has proved 
that it is possible for anotuer to create as commanding a place as hers 
was, and to do as muchas she to spread Theosophy throughout the 
world. Still, “ there is one glory of the San and another glory of the 
Moon, and another glory of the stars,” and so, while there can be no 
more than one Sun or H. P. B., nor one Moon or Annie Besant, there 
are places in our sky for hosts of stars which, certainly, differ from 
each other in glory. If Judge had only realised that ! 


Work tumbled in upon me on my return as Oakley went away for 
a change and recuperation, and I had to take over the whole editorial 
work, 


Among the clever Hindus whose langnid patriotism was stirred 
up by contact with us was the late R. Sivasankara Pandiyaji, au 
assistant teacher in Pachaiappa's College. He was an eloquent and 
intense man, with a clarion voice and the capacity for great enthusi - 
asm, so that, when he turned his nervous forte into the channel of 
work he moved with power. He founded the Hindu Theological 
High School at Madras and gathered into it hundreds of boys. His 
leisure was employed iu compiling readers, tracts and leaflets, full of 
high moral teachings culled from the Hindu scriptures, and he trained 
a number of children of both sexes to recite Sanskrit slokas ina 
charming manner. His lectures and their recitations at several of our 
annual gatherings are remembered with pleasure. His firat exhibition 
of the children to me was made at the time above specified. 


The growth of the library making it expedient that the Oriental 
aud Western books should be kept separate, I fitted up H. P. B.'s first 
bed-room at Adyar,—the large one upstairs where many recorded 
phenomena occurred—as a Western Section, and we moved the books 
into it in September, pat in a huge table, and utilised the place for 
Council meetings as well. As fate would have it, the room oould only 
be got ready by the 7th of the month, despite my desperate attempts to 
hurry on the carpenters so, when J was struck by the coincidence, 
I myself carried in * Isis Unveiled” as the first book and put it on its 
shelf. H. P. B., as the readers of Mr. Sinnett’s “ Incidents” may re- 
collect, being born in the seventh month of the year went by the name 
of Sedmitchku, she who is connected with the number seven. Moreover, 
she was married on the 7th July (1848), reached Americaon the 7th 
July (1873), and died in the seventh month of the seventeenth year of 
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onr theosophical collaboration; and when it is seen that the number 
seven has played and is playing a similar important part in the history 
of my own life, we find ourselves in a pretty tangle of fateful numerical 
relationships. 

We saw a good deal of T. Subbarow at Headquarters at this period, 
and enjoyed many opportunities to profit by his instructive occult 
teachings. Ihave a diary note to the effect that he told us that fully 
‘* one-third of his life is passed in a world of which his own mother has 
no idea.“ How few parents do know what are the nightly occupations 
of the entities to whom they have furnished the present facility for re- 
incarnation! And how few of the eutities themselves bring back 
recollections of those transcorporeal activities! 


H. S. Orcorr. 


THE AURAS OF METALS. 
(Concluded from p. 475.) 

FURTHER comparison of the higher aural forms of metals brings 
A out another singular fact in connection with the excellent—so 
far as it goes—modern classification of chemical elements, known as 
the Mendeleef Table of Septenary Periodicity. By this system, all the 
now-accepted “simple” elements have been grouped into twelve 
families of seven or three metals each, through which the fact becomes 
apparent that the evolution of “ elements” ir carried on according tos 
spiral of 7+3+ 7 or 17, in which the elements are sequentially negative, 
neuter and positive. While the various metals of each family differ in 
their atomic weights, according to definite proportions, they also 
clearly resemble each other in all their chemical properties, which get 
very gradually modified from family to family. 

Now, the metallic auras show that the same geuerie type of cha- 
racteristic aural form is found in each one of the metals belonging to any 
one of the direct families—the horisontal line or group, in Mendeleef's 
Table—while it is also united by another common aural form with all 
its neighbours of the corresponding vertical family. Thus, we find 
one peculiar clover-leaf form, slightly modified from one member to 
the others, in all the metals of the Copper family, horizontally: Cu. 
Zu. Ga. Ge. As. Ce. and Br. ; while another special tendency toa 
striated olive-like sphere is found in the vertical colnmn, between H. 
Li. Na. K. Ca: Rb. Ag. Cs. and Au., every metal being thus linked to 
those similar to itsclf by at least two different systems of atomic forms. 
And this fact may be taken by the student of Theosophy, as one more 
proof of the well-grounded basis of Mendeleef's septenary classification, 
—althongh it may yet be incomplete or faulty in some of its details,— 
since the aural atomic forms or figures show this intimate resemblance 
between precisely the same elements—or nearly all—that are brought 
together in his families, 
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Bat another confirmation of the same fact has been unexpectedly 
furnished through the above mentioned researches of Professor Russel, 
in which ke verified that, among the metala whose anras impress the 
photographic plate, the most active are: Zinc, Magnesium, Aluminium, 
Nickel, Lead, and Bismuth: after which come Cobalt, Tin and Anti- 
mony, less active; while Copper, Iron and pure Mercury—which 
might have been expected to be among the most active and powerful 
are absolutely inert. Nothing in the atomic weights or valencies, 
chemical properties, magnetic values. or even family classification of 
these metals can scientifically account for these curious differences in 
their power of impressing the sensitive film, which must be understood 
as properly sensitized by salts of silver, But bere, if the student 
applies to the problem the knowledge of the metallic auras, he will 
notice that, in the higher or atomic aura is contained at least one 
characteristic figure, peculiar to each metal, through which all metals 
areshown to be connected with, or as said herein above, submitted 
to, the inflaence of one, or more, of the finer forces or elements of nature, 
now known, throngh our Theosophical literature, as the Tatwas. Now, 
it is a very striking fact that, from the comparison of their various 
atomic figures, all the above-mentioned active metals, including silver, 
belong to the circular designs of the A’kasa, Vayn and Apas classes, i.e., 
similar or sympathetic to each other; while the inert metals belong to 
the triangular classes of Tejas and Prithivi, unsympathetic to the other 
three“ whereby it would seem probable that the metals inert to those of 
the three above-mentioned classes (as represented by the sensitive ralta 
of silver), would not be ro to the metals of the same classes ns themselves, 
but would be able to impress plates sensitized by salts of their own 
entegories, This remark, of course, is given here only for what it may 
be worth, for it may be merely a simple “ coincidence,” as Proctor used 
to say whenever he found a fact disturbing his theories or refusing to be 
accounted for by them. Yet, if correct, this would merely be, in the 
chemical world, another instance of the law “ similia similibus,” where- 
by the various metallic nurns would naturally influence more readily and 
more intensely other auras of similar nature. Dr. Russel might use- 
fally extend his researches in this direction ; and it would be interesting 
if he would, at any rate, try the action of the inert Copper and Mercury, 
and other Tejasic and Prithivic metals, on ferrotypes, and on plates sen- 
sitized by other salts than the ailver ones. 


One remark about a certain form ever present in the atomic auras 
of all metallic substances without exception. This is a very tiny etheren! 
yellow dot, imprisoned within each material atom, though in various 
positions, generally against one side of its periphery. This has been 
hinted at as being an Hydrogen embryo or “ witness,” or negative prin» 
ciple, necessary to the existence of the metallic atom. Observations 
further tend to indicate that according to the position, to the right or ta 


This is corroborated by the astrological notions on the ry mpathies bet ween 
the varions cardinal Elements and the so-called Triplicities. 
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the left of this apeck, in the metallic atom, the resulting metal has 
positive or negative properties, while it is neutral if the yellow speck is 
found against the central upper part. We register this idea for what 
farther researches may prove it worth. Bot it certainly cannot be 
merely put aside by empty derision, since even our Teacher, H. P. B., 
said that Hydrogen was one of the first born sons“ (S. D., I, 113, 623, 
626, 638) ; also, that since a star ia formed by the condensation of a 
Nebula, “ even the metals themselves on earth are formed owing to the 
condensation of Hydrogen or of some other primitive matter (some an- 
ceatral cousin to Helium, perhaps), or some other yet unknown stuff 
(S. D., I., 595, 596) ; then, again, that in Alchemy, Hydrogen is 
“ Spiritaal Fire“ (S. D., II., III.), and, consequently, ezisis within erery 
alom... After this, it will only be necessary to further note: Ist, that, 
in metallurgic operations, Hydrogen is always liberated from all mine- 
rals; and 2nd, that in every mineralogical blow-pipe experiment, Hy- 
drogen is always detected by its yellow tint in the pyrocone. 


Wenow come to another recent advance of science—that of the 
transmutation of metals—in connection with which tha stady of metal- 
lic auras will also lead to some very unexpected and interesting develop- 
ments. Our Teacher boldly asserted, at a time when the very idea 
seemed preposterous or idiotic: “No doubt there is sucha thing as 
transmutation of the baser metals into the nobler...... for we sense logi- 
cally the sama process taking place in the bowels of the earth” (Glos- 
rary, p. 15). It is now no longer a fact to be denied or aneered at by 
the most conservative scientist, that the transformation of Silver into 
Gold is perfectly possible, and that even it will be done as a commer. 
cial venture.“ As theosophical writers assert, it was done by the old 
Atlantenns. This amazing transformation, which capsizes the late 
chemical disdain for the alchemical efforts of old, has been successfully 
obtained by an American scientist, Dr. Emmens, and by a well-known 
French chemist, Mr. Tiffereau, both working independently, and their 
results have been verified by no less an authority than Professor Crookes. 
Dr. Emmens has established, on Staten Island, a special laboratory, 
called the Argentaurum, devoted to this transmutation, and he haa 
publicly challenged the old official science and defied its adherents to 
contradict his results, while Mr. Tiffereau claims to be even more suc- 
cessful than Dr. Emmens. To the theosophical stndent of metallic 
auras, these facts are not in any way surprising, for they are only 
a consequence and a confirmation of the above mentioned occult an- 
rertion, sustained hy the new chemistry, that every substance on this 
earth is only a compound from one, unique, primary’substance or atom. 
the body of the Absolute; but this assertion is also confirmed by the 
very character of the higher metallic auras. For instance, by referring 
to our table of aural figures, we see that the atoma of both Silver and 
Gold belong to the same Akasic class of spherical figures, the difference 


* So far, 8460 is the cost of tranemuting 1 ounce of silver (whose yalne if 
50 cents), producing three-fifths of an ounce of gold, worth $720, 
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between the two being merely in their striations and in the shape of the 
sphere,—Silver being more oblong with longitudinal lines only,—while 
Gold is more round, with cross striations. These very differences of aural 
forms show the atom of Gold to be more compact than that of Silver; 
and this again agrees perfectly with the assertions of Dr. Emmens, that 
the transmutation is obtained by submitting Silver to intense pressure 
coupled with intense cold. 

But this transmutation,of Silver into Gold cannot be an exception ; 
and, if we once admit the principle that metals of similar aural figures 
ought to be readily transformed into one another, provided we only 
know the proper modus-operandi,” we might infer that Lead, for in- 
stance, Whose aural form is also distinctly dkasic, could be easily trans- 
muted into Silver; and this is precisely an assertion made, abont forty 
years ago, by some French chemists, and reported to the Academie des 
Sciences. The same thing might also be expected of Cadmium. Then, 
by going a little step further, what is possible for one class of metals 
must also be possible for all; therefore, taking the tejasio metals, like 
Copper, Mercury and Iron, whose aural forms are so closely allied, they 
ought to be easily transmuted one into the other, (as Edison has already 
nearly done by stumbling on a new form of copper) ; while the mysteri- 
ons Tin might be found composed of two parts, gravitating one towards 
the akasic and the other towards the tejasic classes. Finally, by going 
a little further, it would not seem impossible that, through an adequate 
change of the modus-operandi,” even the metals of classes now anta- 
gonistic might be made to transmute from one into another. 

All this, however, only brings us back to the so-called “ extra- 
vagant” notions of the old Alchemist-Astrologers, who conceived that 
“each metal was engendered in the earth by or through the influence of 
the corresponding planets : then, as one planet was supposed to be more 
developed and powerful than another, the metal produced by the 
weaker was gradually converted, in the earth, into another metal by the 
influence of the stronger planet.” Thus, Lead, considered as only 
a half-metal through the languid and slow action of Saturn, which left 
it imperfect, is gradually converted into Tin under the aspects of Jupiter, 
into Copper through the action of Venus, and at last into Gold, under 
some peculiar aspects of the Sun“ (Boyse, “ Pantheon,” p. 210); but, 
as these natural changes proceed only with manvautaric slowness, the 
scope of the alchemist was to find out the means of artificially hastening 
them. Now, judging from what Dr. Emmens has already been able to 
accomplish, it behooves the science of the fature to settle how much 
truth there may have been in the recondite alchemical assertions. 


However, it does certainly seem, so far, that the study, by direct or 
psychic faculties, of metallic auras must help to lead science, throngh 
the application of our theosophical principles, to new and unbounded 
fields of research, in which the chemist of the futare will dive into 
occult chemistry, as predicted by H, P. B.: 

2 
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“Every year, chemistry, above all other sciences, approaches nearer 
and nearer the realm of the occult in Nature; it is assimilating the vary 
truths taught by the oncalt science for ages, but hitherto bitterly derid- 
ed” (S. D., I., 595, new edn.). 

“Chemistry and physiology are the two great magicians of the 
future” (Ibid., I., 281). 

“If chemistry desires to find itself on the right path, it will have 
to correct its (chemical) tabular arrangement (of elemente) by that of 
the occultist” (Ibid., I, 239)....‘‘Ocenlt Science adds that not one of 
the elements, regarded by chemistry as such, really deserves the 
name. .. (Ibid., 638). 

„Outside the boundaries of our solar system, other sung and 
especially the mysterious Central Sau .. determine the motion of 
(other planetary) bodies and their direction; and that motion serves 
also to differentiate the homogeneous matter around and between the 
various (starry) bodies, into elements and sub-elements unknown to our 
earth ; whereas those which are regarded by modern science as distinct 
elements, are merely temporary appesrances, changing with every small 
cycle within the Manvantara ; some esoteric works calling them Kalpio’ 
mask's (Ibid., I., 736). 

Nature is never stationary, but ever becoming (Ibid., I., 278), and 
there are many other (elements) there (in the sun) which have either not 
reached, or not as yet been discovered (or not developed) on our globe.”® 
(Ibid., I., 638). 

“The elements not known have arrived at their present state of 
permanency in this Fourth Round and Fifth Race. They have a short 
period of rest before they are propelled once more on their upward 
spiritual evolution, when the living fire of Orcus’ will dissociate the 
most irresolvable, and scatter them into the primordial ONE again” 
(Ibid., I., 625). 

Therefore, among the wonders of the near future we may confident- 
ly expect,—through the magic of alchemy renamed hyper-chemistry,—not 
only to beable to change any metal into any other, but other forms 
of „simple elements "—possibilities of evolution for which our globe is 
not yet ripe in its natural condition—will be discovered or artificially 
produced by the divine powers latent in man’s intelligence, through the 
knowledge of how to combine and manipulate the atoms of the great 
ONE: and the study of the theosophical “ Secret Doctrine” will lead the 
scientists on the higher path, if they will only take to it. 

And here, before closing, it may be advisable to suggest that a very 
interesting study, at present, would be to connect the chemical proper- 

* How correct H. P, B. was in her assertion, has been shown, not only by 
tho strag-ling “ elements“ discovered from time to time since the days in which 
she wrote her book, but also by the more startling fact that, within the last year 
only,—according to Prof. Crookes’ Presidential Address for 1898,—no less than siz new 
elements have been discovered, vizs, Krypton, Neon and Metargon by Prof. Ramsay, 


the fortunate discoverer of Argon; Coronium by Prof. Nasini; Polonium by Mr. 
and Mrs, Currie; and Monium by Prof. Crookes himself—with still others in view. 
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ties of metals, and especially Mendeleef's classification, with a com- 
parison : 

(A) of their higher auras and aural forms and colors: 

(B) of the blow-pipe forms and colors: 

(C) of the lines and colors of the spectrum of every metal, these 
last especially being intimately connected with the lower aural effluvia : 

(D) of the typical crystalline forms and colors found in the vari- 
ous salts and combinations of each metal; and it would be particularly 
interesting and useful to verify whether the specific, individual forms of 
the higher mineral auras, which are clearly only a reflection of their 
atomic constitution, do not constitute the basis—the expression—of the 
geometrical law governing the formation of the crystals thereof; or, in 
other words, whether these forms are not the part of the metals’ Etheric 
Doubles on which the crystals start their growth? (*) This would 
appear all the more plausible, if one reflects on the tenacity of crystal- 
line forms. Take, for example, a piece of marble, in which the micro- 
scope reveals the existence of a natural triangular crystallization; let 
then this marble be crushed into the most impalpable powder: each 
particle of this powder will be found, under the magnifying power, to still 
retain the imprint of the original triangular model, which, therefore, 
must depend on a force acting on what are, in the mineral, its higher 
principles. 

Some curious, and perhaps unexpected, connections will most pro- 
bably be found between all these manifestations, showing the existence 
of a chemical Geometry yet unsuspected, except by Theosophy. And it 
cannot seem presumptuous to predict that such a study would, withont 
doubt, bring us on the threshold of new fields, through the discovery of 
chemical laws, well known to occult wisdom, bat hardly surmised, so 
far, in the wildest dream of our materialistic scientists. 


A. Marques, D. Sc., F. T. S. 


THEOSOPHICAL AXIOMS ILLUSTRATED. 
VII. 
The Source and Foundation of the Arts and Sciences. 
HE series of papers of which the present is the concluding one, was 
undertaken for the purpose of illustrating the principles and axioms 
of Theosophy ; the chief euds aimed at being ethical and practical. 
The writer lays no claim to the high position of a teachor, his being tke 
humbler task of taking the material which these supply and showing 
its value and bearing on the inner and spiritual, and the outer and 
© The students who are interested in the subject, more especially under ita 
geometrical aspect, will find food for thought in the remarkable work lately publish- 
ed in Madrid, by Don Soria y Mata, on the Polybedrie Origin of all Things,” a 
French translation of which has already been made, together with a lengthy account 


given in both Sophia of Madrid, and The Theosophical Review of London, while an 
English translation is in preparation. 
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physical life, and their varied activities. He conceives that there isa 
call at the present juncture of the movement, for this branch ef work. 
Many will give some attention to the messages of the Divine Wisdom 
religion, in their more diluted form, in their bearing on the objecta and 
the outward aims of life, and also, in their more immediate relation to 
the needs of the inner life and soul, who for various reasons are not pre- 
pared to take np the more abstruse and occult teachings and mystical 
studies connected therewith. It is to such our message is directed, and 
it is their edification we seek. 


The first three of these articles treat of the aspects of the spiritual 
life in relation to the individual. We commenced with an examination 
of the “ basis of religious faith; and we next passed on to the varied 
problems of the inner life, giving attention to the tabulation of “ the 
religious consciousness.” Having laid the foundation, we then dealt 
with “the pathway of the soul” from darkness into light; from 
nature's “ bondage” into the liberty of God's son's;“ from hell“ 
and “purgatory” into the heavenly “ paradise.” Having illustrated 
the value of Theosophy as a tescher and guide to the individual in bis 
inner spiritual life, the three papers following, comprising the second 
series, are devoted to man’s outside relationships. We first deal with 
an ever-pressing question—too often relegated. to the background—the 
unpleasant subject of “ social vices,” and the “remedies” which our 
philosophy offers, and which if applied will certainly work their cure. 
We next pass on to the very important subject of “family rela- 
tionships and their duties.” Another extended aspect of our environ- 
ment is taken up in our sixth article, which commences with a brief 
review of some social and political aspects of contemporary evolution, 
from which we proceed to lay down the necessity for, and endeavour to 
establish the fact of, the spiritual foundation of politics and govern- 
ment.” Tbis concluding paper briefly seeks to synthesize those pre- 
ceding, to show the harmonious character of the sciences” and “ arta,” 
and their value to us in all conditions and relationships, in every phase 
of internal and external, of spiritual and physical life. 


The divine idea underlying the arts and sciences, the philosophy of 
science and art, is susceptible of yery wide generalisation, and of almost 
infinite application. Wesometimes meet with the phrase, ‘ the exact 
sciences,’ which infers that there are those which cannot be so defined. Is 
not this a mistake, and does not the term ‘science’ and its adjective ‘scien- 
tific’ always convey to the mind the idea of exactitude and precision I We 
think that if in any case they do not, they certainly should; it is the scien- 
tist who is limited and inexact, science in itself being of mathematical ex- 
actitude and of divine perfection ; and, consequently, its principles sre 
capable of universal application, And the arts have an intimate con- 
nection and correlation with science, being its plastic formulation and 
ita beautiful handmaidens, ever beckoning onward to greater and higher 
beanties and sublimities. 
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It is of great significance that the sciences, and a scientific treatment 
of subjects covering so wide a field of baman thought and action have 
received such an immense impetus during the past fifty years; indica- 
tive, we believe, of the time being at hand when its principles will be 
more fully carried into regions of the human consciousness where 
the emotional element has its field of action. It is at present too fre- 
quently the case that the emotional side of onr nature is governed by 
irresponsible, and frequently irrepressible impulses, which blindly lead 
into courses of action of an injurious and regrettable nature. Let 
science be regarded as the Law of Life, on every plane of its manifesta- 
tion, and the arts as interpreting, illustrating and embellishing the 
Harmonies of Liſe, and a forward step will be gained, and an impetus 
given to the development of the spiritual side of life and nature, of 
incalculable value to mankind. 

It is probable that many, meeting the statement which we have 
ventured to place at the head of the present paper, that Theosophy 
taken in its widest interpretation, is the veritable source of the 
universal ‘science’ of life developing through the intellectual 
faculty ; and that ‘the arts' as giving play to, and realising the 
upward tide of the esthetic, the emotional and the spiritual 
side of our nature, also have their foundation in the divine as- 
pect of the religious element which is summed up in the compre- 
hensive phrase ‘Theosophy’; would consider it an unwarrantable 
assumption. That music and painting, that geology and biology, archi- 
tecture, astronomy, &c., should have any special relation to the system 
of religious speculation known as Theosophy, may even be considered 
by many as grotesque and absurd. But we venture a statement of a 
still more pretentious character—that Theosophy furnishes the key note 
to a true knowledge of each and all of them: that it is the kernel, tbat 
it supplies the life and root from whence they all spring. As the 
mighty oak of the forest which has outlived the storms of a thousand 
winters has sprung from a single acorn, so also, each and all of the arts 
and sciences are related to, and derive their reality and potentiality 
from, the Divine Wisdom and the Infinite Life which is postulated by 
Theosophy. ; 

Let us first, trace in a general way the relation of Theosophy to 
the sciences, and secondly, to the fine arts of music, paintiug, achiteo- 
ture, &. 

We will for a moment turn our enquiry in another direction: we 
would draw attention to the current ideas as to the origin of those facts in 
nature we classify as astronomical, geological and biological. As is so well 
known, the ordinary idea in the minds of many is that they are the work, 
the product of a Creator who is a personal God, who has a life and being 
and who is the fonntain of spiritual energies which are distinct and 
separate from His works. In common with the ordinary scientist we 
join issue with the clear cut dual aspect of manifestation as indicated 
dbove. It is from this limited conception of God and Nature; this 
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antithetic and dualistic presentation, that spring those conclusions 
which lead to the drawing of a line of severance between the secular 
and the religions, between what is termed the spiritual and the natural, 
between the things seen and known to the physical senses, and the 
unseen. There is no such duality, all the parts have one root, all 
arise from and sre related to a spiritual source. The scientist, who is 
a scientist only, as the appellation has unfortunately been understood, 
has for the most part looked on nature's productions as the manifesta- 
tion of what he postulates as force, an unknown and unknowable 
factor. The position of the latter is certainly the most tenable; but it 
has the disadvantage of leaving us in doubt and perplexity on what is 
to us, the most important of all problems, that 1 oar own origin and 
destiny. 


And it is just here that Theosophy steps n, and in its deeper 
teachings gives us to see, lifts for us the veil which hides from us the 
secret of life and being. It tells us that life and its varied manifesta- 
tions are a Unity; that astronomy with its unsounded and unknowable 
immensities ; that geology with its untold ages of rock-formation ; that 
biology with its infinite ramifications of development in plant life, in- 
sect life, animal varieties, and instinct, are but the biography of man; 
are the story of his origin, the record of his thoughts and doings,—had 
he not been, neither had these—all being of him and finding their 
crown of being in him. That the sum fotal of his potentialities is inscrib- 
ed in the star-bespangled skies; that those mighty orbs which fill the 
unfathomed depths of space are all related to him in the bonds of an 
undying life. That all the records of the rocks throughout all their 
series, from the primordial to the latest stratas, are an historic record 
of his life and activities. That the marvels and variety in develop- 
ment of the vegetable kingdom, tabulate the various stages of his organic 
growth in all the earlier ages and stages of his physical development. 
And again, that the animal kingdoms in their immense varieties, in 
their turn tabulate the various stages through which the potentialities 
of his physical and sensuous nature were still further developed and 
matured. In a word, Theosophy postulates that all that is, above, 
around and below in infinite space and time—the all-containers—all the 
galaxies in the heaven of heavens, all the suns and the solar systems, 
all the ‘ heavens’ and all the ‘hells,’ are related to, yea, are summed 
up in the puny creature man. Man, who now crawls the earth for a 
brief period in this confined, limited, decrepit, miserable and diseased 
tenement—the physical body. 


And by the way, are we not all at times painfully conscious 
of the limitations of our present mortal, physical life; of its con- 
tinuous and extreme dependence on outside help and support. With 
us Westerns it requires to be liberally supplied with fuel two or three 
times within each twenty-four hours; and also in the same brief period 
it needs six or seven hours abstention from all activity, of complete 
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oblivion in unconscious sleep. Then, further, we must be constantly 
immersed in a solntion of gases composed of a certain proportion of 
Nitrogen, Oxygen and Carbonic Acid, or we will entirely collapse in a 
few minutes. The very idea of the possibility of deliverance, of freedom 
from these conditions should be welcome to us. The body is indeed a 
prison house, s corrupt and decaying tenement needing constant atten- 
tion, watchfalness and care, to keep it habitable—as one sometimes 
thinks, out of all proportion to its utility. But we must return from 
this digression, to our more immediate subject. 


What, we ask, and whence are the sciences which the most diligent 
and painstaking students of their several branches know so little about, 
asthey so keenly feel, and humiliatingly confess? We answer, They 
are ourselves, and our records, come out of the eternity of the past, tra- 
velling into the eternal future: Man, his biography written large. 
Well may we exclaim with the ancient injunction,—‘ Man know thyself.’ 
Just as the sciences in all their correlations give us the facts and history 
of man physical, so also do the fine arts supply us with the 
key to a knowledge of the spiritual aspects and potentialities of 
our wonderfully complex nature. There is a sonsa in which man 
is material in all the essences of his nature; and in another 
view there is also a sense in which all the parts of his complex 
being, the ethereal, the subtle and the more gross, are spiritual, 
and have a spiritual origin and destiny. Just as mathematics, 
the science of numbers, and geometry, the science of form, synthe- 
size the arts and sciences, belonging equally to each; so also what we 
name material and spiritual parts and qualities are synthesized in man’s 
nature. How profound are the idens embodied in mathematics and 
geometry ; in one aspect we may look on them as the formulas through 
which the thoughts of Deity reach objectivity, and are realized in the 
wonderful creations of form, order, variety, beauty, each and all finding 
their expression by them, in an infinite variety of combinations of num- 
ber, form and colour. 


And as the perfectly developed human form is the highest physical 
expression which we know of the divine science sommed up and express- 
ed in geometricnl numbers; so also is it through the same formula that 
the various ‘ arts’ which are so intimately related to our spiritual nature, 
find their realisation and expression. Why does music so affect us, touch. 
ing the deepest chords of our nature ? Why are onr souls so stirred by 
by its symphonies,—is it not because both have the same origin ? Why 
does poetry, true poetry, with a soul in it, seem to whisper to us un- 
uttered and unutterable though; thoughts far deeper and more pro- 
found than the words and eadencesin which they are clothed ? I venture 
to assert, it is becanse our souls are, in their inner essence, a universal 
poetry set to a perfect melody. 


What a charm there is, what a beautiful blending of nature, love, 
poetry, music and spiritual science, in {the following lines from The 
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Merchant of Venice.’ They concisely sum up the idea of harmonions 
unity which I wish to convey. 
“ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank. 
Here will we sit and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet barmony. 
Sit, Jessica. Look how tbe floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed chernbins— 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 
But while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly shut it in, we cannot hear it.” 

And do we not also see, through the medium of the outward eye, 
the unseen and the spiritual in the varied and diverse harmonies of 
colour and form in the divine art of the painter; and we instinctively feel 
that it is not merely the coloars whose blending gives restful pleasure to 
the eye, or the graceful form which suggests the pure, the beantifal and 
perfect in nature, which give os the highest interest in his creation; 
but the diviner beauties of the pure life and the spiritual soul, which 
are seen through them by our inner eye. And we might follow out the 
same line of ideas in regard to the prodactions of the sculptor and the 
architect. What a divine sermon in stone is St. Peter's at Rome, and 
many another temple in the Western and Eastern worlds of ancient 
and modern times ! 

We may be asked, how are these ideas related to Theosophy ? We 
can only suggest, on the same general lines which we have already 
pointed ont, that all the higher arts have their basis in the essences of 
which our true, our divine selves are composed, and that there is a 
living relation between them and our inner life and soul. And we may 
remark that their harmonious blending is a heayen of sweetness, of rest, 
of peace and joy; a perennial source of the purest pleasure; and their 
disharmonies create a hell of passion, of discord and unrest, ending 
in pain, disintegration and death. 

We hope that the brief consideration of the relationship of the 
sciences and arts to religion aud the spiritual worlds will lead to the 
strengthening of our estimation of them as expressions of the divine in 
nature. It is a self evident fact apparent to all, that all truly 
great philosophers, poets, musicians, painters, scientists, sculptors, 
architects, &c., have had glimpses and obtained views of the inner unity 
and harmony of the physical and spiritual worlds; of the Deity and the 
deepest aspirations of the soul, whereby they have been able, measure- 
ably, to realise the idea in their productions. 

W. A. Mayes. 
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THE BATH KOL. 


ORD BEACONSFIELD in his romance of Abroy represents the 
youthfal hero of that tale, the Prince of the Captivity, as awaking in 
the cave of Jabaster the Cabulist, from a radiant prophetic vision fore- 
shadowing his future glory and splendour, ‘‘ I found myself upsitting on 
my couch. The pageantry had vanished. Nought was seen but the bright 
mooulight and the gloomy cave. And as I sighed to think I e’er had 
awakened, and mused upou the strangeness of wy vision, a still small 
voice descended from sbove and called, ‘Abroy!’ I started but I 
angwered not. Methongbt it was my fancy. Again my name was 
called, aud now I murmured, ‘Lord, Iam here, what wonld'st thou? 
Nought responded, and soon great dread came over me, and I rushed 
oat and called to thee, my muster.“ 


It was the Daughter of the Voice’ that spoke, (said Jabaster). 
“Since the captivity, tis the only mode by which the saints are sum- 
moned.” 

What was this Daughter of the Voice?” It is thus described by 
the erudite Hebraist, Lightfoot. “Both the Talmudick and the latter 
Rabbins make frequent mention of Bath Kol, or Filia Vocis, or an echo- 
ing voice which served under the second temple for their utmost refuge 
of revelation. For when Urim and Thommin, tbe oracle, was ceased, 
and prophecy was decayed and gone, they bad, as they say, certain 
strange and extraordinary voices upon certain extraordinary occasions, 
which were their warnings and advertisements in some special matters. 
Infinite instances of this might be adduced, if they might be believed. 
Now here it may be questioned why they call it Bath Kol, the Daughter 
of a Voice, and not a voice itself? 1f the strictness of the Hebrew word 
Bath be to be stood upon, which always it is not, it may be answered 
that it is called the Daughter of a Voice in relation to the oracles of 
Urim and Thummim. For whereas that was a voice given from off the 
mercy-seat within the veil, and this upon the decay of that oracle, 
came as it were in its place, it might not unfitly or improperly be called a 
daughter or successor of that voice.” Elsewhere he says, It was used 
for a testimony from heaven, but was indeed performed by magic art.” 
In other words, we are to understand that when in consequence of thcir 
repeated backslidings and desertions of His worship for that of other 
gods, the tribal anc tatelary intelligence * or deity of the Jewish race 
had withdrawn His presence from the sanctnary of their temple, the 
priests employed as a substitute for the oracle thus Jost, a form of 
divination. What this form of divination was, Lightfoot does not 
specify, merely alleging that it was the result of magic art. Probably 
his allusion is tothe Teraph, a species of necromantio divination de- 


* In H. P. B.'s opinion the planetary regent of Saturn. 
3 
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rived in all likelihood from the ocenlt lore of Pheenicia or old Chaldwa 
Rat-bi Eleuzur and other “ authorities describe this as being performed 
with the head of astill-born child which was placed on a golden plate 
engraved wilh mystical diagrams and charms. Into this, with certain 
incantations and ceremonies, an elemental spicit war invoked, and 
answers were received frotu the head tu questions put. It wns evidently 
a sample of this form of divination which H. P. B. saya in “Isis” was 
gone through on one occasion to satisfy the curiosity of Catherine do 
Medici; the chief operator in that instance—althongh his name is nat 
mentioned being in all probability one Cosmo di Ruggieri, Abhé of St. 
Matré in Brittany, a learned cabbalist of sinister character who was 
constantly employed in doing odd jobs of diablerie for his ambitions and 
unscrupulous patroness. But the replies received from such sonrces 
were often ambiguous, mischievous and unreliable, and those who listen- 
ed to these oracles must frequently have learnt by painful experience, the 
truth of Banqno’s opinion regarding the vatieinations of the weird 
bags on the blasted heath of Forres :— 
“Then be these juggling fiends no more believed 
That palter with us in a double sense; 
That keep the word of promise to the ear, 
And break it to the hope,” 

Later on, the term Bath Kol began to he applied to another mode 
of ascertaining the fature, as will be seen from the following passage 
from De Quincey: “ About the time of Pericles—that is about one 
hundred years before the time of Alexander the Great—the light of 
prophecy was quenched in Malachi or Haggai, and the oracular jewels 
in the brenstplate became simultaneously dim.” Henceforwards the 
mother-voice was beard no longer: but to this succeeded au imperfect 
or daughter-voice (Bath-Kol), which lay in the first words happening to 
arrest the attention at a moment of perplexity. An illustration, which 
has been often quoted from the Talmud, is to the following effect:— 
“© Rabbi Jochwnnan, and Rabbi Simeon Ben Lachish were anxious about 
a friend, Rabbi Samnel, six hundred miles distant on the Euphrates, 
Whilst talking earnestly together on this subject in Palestine, they 
passed a school; they paused to listen: it was a child rea-ling the first 
book of Samuel; and the words which they caught were these :—' and 
Samuel died” These worda they receive! hnmbly and sorrowfully as a 
Bath-Kol: nud the next horseman from the East brougst word accord: 
ingly that Rabbi Samvel had been gathered to his fathers at rome 
station on the Rap'ates.” A curisas inssinc# of the utilization of 
this varirty of Bath Kel hy a Christian is viven in the life of an emi- 
nent Dissenting minister, De, Philp Diddrilge, Being, whilst still 
a young man, strongly inmporiuued by a friendly and admiring congrega- 
tion, ta take up an appointment amongst them as their pastor, he 
fonnd himself in a state of much perplexity and doubt as to the action 
he should take. At this crisis he resortel to fervent prayer, alleging 


* Godwyn’s Moses and Auron.“ Davies History of magic.” 
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in his aupplication, as his principal reason for rejecting the offer, that it 
was far beyond his powers, aud mainly because he was too young, 
and had no assistant. ‘As soon as ever this address (prayer) was 
ended," says he, 1 passed through a room of the house in which I 
lodged, where a child was reading to his mother, and the only words I 
heard distinctly were these,—‘ and as thy days, so shall thy strength he.. 
This scriptural line heard at sach a “ psychological moment, seemed 
to him to be peculiarly appropriate to the circumstances in which he 
stood. Taking it as a Bath Kol, he reconsidered his objections; mean- 
while the difficulties which hud appeared to lie in his path were remov- 
ed; he accepted the proffered appointment, and remained in it for the 
next thirty-one years or almost the rest of his life. This form of Bath 
Kol is still in occasional use amongst the Sephardim or Eastern Jews 
as well as those of Russia and Poland. With the Mahomedans it is 
practised in a modified form, the Koran being opened at random after 
prayer and sometimes a day spent in fasting, when the first words that 
catch the eye are regarded as a, divine oracle or injanction. 

Defoe, who, with all his practical shrewdness, had a strong vein of 
mysticism running through his character, narrates the following case 
which would probably be regarded by Talmudists as a manifestation of 
the Bath Kol. The circumstances are given in bis usual matter of fact 
style as happening to another, but it is not at all improbable that they 
were one of the many strange events of his own chequered and restless 
career. 


„ kuow a man who made it his rule always to obey these silent 
hints, and he has often declared to me that when he obeyed them, he 
never miscarried; and if he neglected them, or went on contrary to 
them, he never succeeded; and gave a particular case of his own, 
among a great many others, wherein ho was thus directed. Misfortune 
had once befallen him, wherein he was under the displeasure of the 
Government and was prosecuted for a misdemeanour, and brought to 
a trial at the King’s Bench Court, where a verdict was brought against 
him, and he was cast; and times running very hard at that time 
against the party he belonged to, be was afraid to stand the hazard of a 
sentence, and absconded, taking care to make due provision for his bail, 
aud to pay tlem whatever they might suffer. In this circumstance he 
was in great distress, and no way was presented unto him but to fly out of 
the kingdom, which being to leave his family, children and employment, 
was very bitter to him and he know not what to do; all nis friends 
advising him not to put himself into the hands of the law, which though 
the offence was not capital, yet in his circumstances, seemed to threaten 
his utter ruin. In tòis extremity, he felt, one morning (just as he had 
awaked and the thoughts of his misfortune began to return upon him), 
I say he felt a strong impulse darting into bis mind thus: Write a letter 
to them. It spoke so distinctly to him and as it were, forcibly, that as he 
has often said since, he can scarco persuade himself not to believe but 
that he heard it; but he grants that he did not really hear it, too. 
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“ However, it repented the words daily and hourly to him, till at 
length, walking about in his chamber where he was hidden, very pensive 
and sad, it jogged him again, and when he answered aloud to it, as if it 
had been a voice, — Om shall J write to? it returned immediately, 
Write to the Judge. This pursned him again for several days, till at 
length he took his peu, ink, and peper, and sat down to write, but knew 
not one word of what he should say; but be wanted not words. 
They were immediately impressed on his mind, and flowed from his 
pen in a manner that even charmed himself and filled him with 
expectations of success. 

“ This letter was so strenuous in argument, so pathetic in its elo- 
quence, and so moving and persuasive, that as soon as the Judge read 
it, he sent him word he should be essy, for he would endeavour to make 
that matter light to him, and in a word, [sic] never left till he obtained 
to stop prosecution, and restore him to his liberty and bis family.” 

I shall conclude this article with tho relation of an occurrence, 
quite as remarkable as any already recorded, which happened some 
years ago to an intimate friend, a man unsectarian in his religious views» 
but naturally of a devont and philosophic turn of mind, and addicted from 
his youth to the study of psychology and occultism. X, for so I shall 
call him, was at the time of the incident holding an appointment of 
trust in one of the departments of a certain principality, aud had the mis» 
fortune to have as his superior a man of arrogant, overbearing and 
malignant disposition whose mind had been poisoned against him, and 
whose good will and approbation he strove in vain to secare, do what he 
would. Of late, indeed, his prospects had become particalarly gloomy, 
for he said that the hatred of his superior had reached such a pitch 
that he was endeavouring on every opportunity to exasperate him so as 
to force him, as it were, into some act which could be officially constru- 
ed into insubordination or insult. That once done, there would be 
nothing left for X but to either tender a grovelling apology or resign 
his appointment—the latter alternative in his circumstances meaning 
little else but rnin. One night before retiring to rest, after a day of 
exceptional irritation and annoyance, sad and hopeless, he poured ont his 
grievances in heartfelt and earnest prayer; then rising, threw himself 
on his couch ant slept the sleep of the weary. Day was nigh breaking, 
when he awoke with a start, with—to use his own expression —“ these 
words ringing in my ears: Repeat—(a certain chapter in the Hebrew 
scriptares).” Immediately he arose, aud following the admouition thos 
strangely given, repeated the passage mentioned seven times and theu 
proceeded as usual to the scene of his daily labours. What followed great- 
ly surprised him. On arriving at the office, his sullen superior who had 
hitherto seldom opened his mouth but to snarlor find fault, sent for 
him, enquired in the most sympathetic manner into his affairs, assured 
him of his friendly assistance and never again gave him the slightest 
cause for complaint. The incident, it is burdly necessary to add, left an 
impression on X which was never effaced. But what is the explana 
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tion? Some Thensophists will say that the voice heard by the sleeper 
was that of his own spirit, his higher self or Adonai; while others muy 
ascribe it to some godlike and benevolent Virmunakaya or Bodd'a who, 
having won his way to Nirvana, foregoes his right, aud prefers, like the 
Mahomedan saints Khizr and Elias of pre-Islamitic times, to remain 
within the cirouit of the “smoke and stir of this dim spot which men 
call earth,” and help suffering humanity, Whatever it be, this ot least 
seems almost certain, that in sleep the sonl, untrammelled by the 
conditions of its diurnal existence, is iu a sereno and tranquil state, and 
open to all the influences of a higher plane. In that s‘ate, the various 
senses are probably not, as in the physical body, differently loralised, 
but are, so to speak, resolved into one soul-sense. What says Henry 
More, the Platonist, in his poem, Psychozoia " ? 
„Like to a light fast locked in lanthorn dark, 

Whereby by night our wary steps we guide 

In shabby streets, and dirty channels mark, 

Some weaker rays through the blurk top do glide, 

And flusher streams perhaps from horny side. 

But when we've passed the peril of the way, 

Arrived at home, and laid that case aside, 

The naked light how clearly doth it ray, 

And spread its joyful beams as bright as Summer's day, 
“ Even so the soul, in this contracted state, 

Contined to these straight instruments of sense, 

More dull and narrowly doth operate ; 

At this hole hears, the sight must ray from thence, 

Here tastes, there smells; but when she’s gone from hence 

Like naked lamp she is one shining sphere, 

And roundabout has perfect cognoscence, 

Whate'er in her horizon doth appear : 


She ia one orb of sense, all eye, all airy ear.” 
P. J. G. 


EVIDENCES OF SUPERSENSUOUS CONSCIOUSNESS. 
(Concluded from page 490.) 


F sense-consciousness is objective, and mind-consciousness subjective, 
soul -consciousness (as it may be called) is transcendent. There is 

a God-consciouaness too, above Soul- consciousness, to the Visishtädvaitin, 
which is Divine. Saint Paränkusa, alias Nammälvär, exclaimed “ 
when he was in Divine Consciousness, that nothing existed save 
God, God was all, the Infinite in the infinity of things. In this state, 
the intellect when face to face with the flame of divine emotion all aglow 
in the heart, retires abashed of its puny attempts by itself to sound the 
depth and span the width of tho Infinite. The impulse from the beart 
is so irresistible that reason cowera and beats a retreat. Before the 
dashing flood of divine love welling up from unknown sources, the 


* Vide Bhagavad Vishayam, Vol. V. (V- vi-i);“ Kadal jndlam, &o.” 
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futile attempts of the rational faculty to stem it are of no avail. When 
the ravishing effects of the potious taken of the Divine bliss have made 
one dizzy, ull argument to the contrary falls throagh. The soul—the 
while before, benighted—warms up under the influence of a light from 
heaven. A torch is lit in the dark. The soul is borne aloft on the 
piuions of ecs uss, into where there is perfect illumination, halcyon 
bliss, batbed in glory, anointed with grace, with a feeling of more, more’ 
combined with ‘enough, enungh.’ So they tell us—thuse who have 
ex perieuced. 

Thus did Saint Nammalvar, alias Purünkusa, exclaim in his illami» 
nated moments :— 

It is I that created the sea-girt earth; 

lt is I that am the sea-virt earth; 

It ia 1 that reclaimed the sea-girt earth ; 

It is I that. rescued the sea-girt eurth; 

Itis I that devoured the sen-girt earth ; 

It is the Lord of the sea-girt earth possessing me; 

Hew, to ye, men en sea-girt earth ! can I explain 

The marvellous experiences of my daughter ” ? * 

All spiritual traths are ġ priori, and specifically appertain to the 
spiritual conciousness in man. 

Spirit is connascent with body, and evolution, organic aud psy- 
chic, is two-fold and co-extensive, 


Spirit begets form, and is the substance to which attaches all ad- 
jectival, formai and therefore evanescent existence. 


Meditation is the means by which to accelerate psychic evolution so 
that the spirit is realised in its completeness, between which and its state 
of inchouteness—or the mental latency of the latter-day philosophers, 
like Sir William Hamilton—it takes wons to pass. 


So say the scientists, the philosophers, the Upanishads, and Theo- 
sophy. 

So do all the Divines say. To quote from Alexander Campbell 
Fraser ¢ :— 

“The Idealism of Plato, where things of sense dimly symbolise the 
rational reality towards which the individual man may gradually ap- 
proximate, us he rises from contingent sense appearance, and fluctaating 
opiuions, and enters into the underlying intellectual necessities of Divine 
Thought, in which alone istrue reality. That the thought which trans- 
cends the private consciousness, and which can be entered into only 
through mystical ecstasy, contains the secret of being, or of the universe, 
was the supreme lesson of Plotinus in later and more transcendental 

* The evstativ experiences of St. Theresa and others have been recorded in 
Part T., and those of Rimakrishna Params hames, and others in Part II., of my Leo- 


tures on Inspiration. &. Ihe rapturone divine ecstasy of Srt Krishna Chaitanya 
msy be read, aa elaborately recorded in Lord Gauranga,” by Sirish Kunnr Ghose. 


+ “Philosophy of Thoism,” Second Series, pp. 106-107. 
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Platonism. Recognition of absolnte or ontological necessity for the rea 
existence of divine or perfect Being, as involved in the very iden of per- 
fection, pervades the celebrated theistic dialectics of St. Augustine, St. 
Anselm, and Descartes.” 


If, however, the possession of an ecstatic faculty, as some may deem, 
is only admitted by divines aud mystics, we are prepared to point out 
that pure philosophers and metaphysicians are not wanting both in the 
West and the East, to contribute their testimony to the existence of snch 
a faculty, though dormant in the many. Two illustrious men, of Ger- 
many, for instance, have given their evidence. G. H. Lewes says of 
Fichte that ‘it was within him that he found a lamp to light him on his 
path. Deep in the recesses of his sonl, beneath all understanding, su- 
perior to all logical knowledge, there lay a faculty by which truth, abso- 
lute truth, might be known.’ “ And the same historian tells us that in 
hoth mod«-rn German speculations, with those of the Alexandrian schools, 
“theincapacity of reason to solve the problems of philosophy is openly 
proclaimed ; in both, some higher faculty is called in to solve them. 
Plotinus called this faculty, Ecstasy. Schelling called it the intel- 
lectual intuition. The ecstasy was not supposed to be a faculty 
possessed by all men, and at all times; it was only porsessed by the 
few, and by them but sometimes. The intellectnal intuition was not 
supposed to be a faculty common to all men; on the contrary, it was 
held as the endowment only of a few of the privileged.” t 


What from Grecian speculation, and N-o-Platenie mysticism, what 
from Vedantism and Bhakti schools, what from German an other 
European speculation and theosophic investigation, what from expe- 
riences of divines and other ecstaties throughout the world, it is beyond 
doabt that there is a principle, aupersensnons, super-rational, a principle 
beyond reason and rense, the melting away of all division into an exulta- 
tion of emotion, the proper sphere of which is s»id ta lie in the 
intuitions of the heart. The highest achievements of positive science, 
and the highest flights of intellectual xpeculation are felt as dry when 
the soul is bathed in the sedare ocean of bliss sented in the heart. 
Let the heart expand; and all luws, be they of the world of sense, or 
of reason, intellectual or moral, will be fonnd centered in that fountain- 
source. 

That grent anthor, Ra!ph Waldo Emerson, of American. says of Di- 
vine Ecstasy, that it“ is an influx of the Divine m'nd into onr mind, It 
is an ebb of the individual rivalet before the flowing surges of the sen of 
life. Every distinct apprehension of this central commandment agitates 
men with awe and deliglit. . . ..... Every moment when the irdi- 
vidnal feels himself invaded by itis memorable. By the necessity of 
our constitution, a certain enthusiasm attends theind:vjaals’ con anons- 
ness of that divine presence. The character and duration of ths entha- 
fiasm varies wilh the stute of indivi'nal-, fom an cestasy and trance 


P. 585. History of Philosophy.“ + P. 604. History of Philosophy.“ 
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and prophetic inspiration—which is its rarer appearance—to the faint- 
est glow of virtuous emotion, in which form it warms, like our house- 
hold fires, all the families and associations of men, and makes society 
possible. A certain tendency to insanity has always attended the opening 
of the religious sense in men, as if they had been ‘ blasted with excess 
of light.” The trances of Socrates, the ‘union’ of Plotinus, the vision 
of Porphyry, the conversion of Paul, the aurora of Buehmen, the conval- 
sions of George Fox and his Quakers, the illumination of Swedenborg, 
are of this kind.” “ 

A very recent author, Professor Alexander Campbell Fraser, LL.D. 
in an article ou Pantheistic Necessity and Unity,’ does not evidently 
believe in super-conscious states, for he tells us : 


t Plotinus, in the ancient world, and Schelling in this century, may 
be taken, each in his own way, as advocates of a sort of intuition, 
which seems at last to resolve into mere feeling, sublimated into super- 
conscious entrance into the spaceless and timeless—the Nirvana of the 
Buddhist who is weary of a conscious experience of thy temporal succes- 
sion. 

We find Plotinus asserting a claim to this sort of ecstatic vision of 
the eternal. into which, however, be is reported to have said that he 
had risen only four times in his life—a vision or feeling in which he 
would have realised Spinoz es indifferentiate substance ; and it is told of 
him that in his pantheistic enthusiasm he disclaimed his own birth or 
introdaction into time, looking with contempt on the contents of space, 
and «shamed of the appearance of connection with temporal succession. 
Ecstasy“ is surely but an empty name for an illusory superronscious 
state from which all that human intelligence can recognise is withdrawn. 

Schelling's vaanted intuition of the Absolute is beset by a like difi- 
culty. ‘Tore ch the point of indifference,’ it has been said, ‘ Schel- 
ling, by abstraction, aunihilates first the object and then the subject of 
couaciousness.’ But, what thea remains? Nothing. We then hypos- 
tasise the zero; we baptise it with the name of Absolute; and conceit 
aurselves that we contemplate absolnte existence, when we only speco- 
late absolute privation. Without contradictory assumptions it seems 
impossible, under the conditions of human thought, to connect infinite 
with finite intellygenve ; temporal succession with the eternal Now. It 
ia impossible to ascend intelligibly from finite experience into the Inf- 
nite, whi:h refuses ta enter as a completed object into experience, and to 
be presented nner any form of experience ; or to return, if we could 
sturt from the Infinite, into the relations which constitute the finite. It 
t+ imp saibie io short, for man to see All from the divine centre.“ f 

After reading the above, let us sev if we can oppose an argument 
borrowed from our normal experience. 


The relations of the finite to the Infinite are relations when limits of 


8 Ses Emerson's Works, Vol. I., pp. 117-115 ; “ The Over - Soul.“ 
t Vide pp. 187—189. “ Philosophy of Theis m,“ First Series. 
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time and space and causality are imposed on the finite, but with- 
draw those limits from the same, and logically the finite must be 
translated into the Infinite ? Take aiv confined in a room; it is air limit- 
ed by the four walls, and has thus a quantitative valne. But remove 
the limits of the four walls, and the air is no more finite, but has become 
one with its own infinite expanse in space. Some one said that the all 


of God is in every part of God. 
Again the conditions of time and space and causality arc, from what 


they are in the experiences of the waking state, changed in the ex- 
periences of dreams, when all the external sense-activities are suspend- 
ed. In the state of sleep, where is time? Where is apace ? Where is 
causality ? The inner organ, the mind, is here suspended. But the state 


of sleep is not devoid of experience, though one knoweth not the connect- 
ing links of memory between one state and another. The analogy for 


the present may so far be taken as to show that sleep is an undeniable 
fact of our experience ; for were it not one, how one could declare in his 
after consciousness in the waking state, that he slept happily’ or that 
he enjoyed sleep must puzzle all unbelievers in superconscions states. 
It is sufficient for the present to know that there is a state which we 
know, from our experience, is timeless and spaceless and exempt from 
causality. Anda faith can logically be established in such supercon- 
scious state where it is possible to grasp the Infinite, Certainly it 
is a state which when deprived of space, is All; when deprived of time, 
is the Eternal Now; and when deprived of causality, is the Absolute 
Essence, 

Let them, then, who are desirous of such verifications, enter on the 
path of virtue, piety and devotion, which all enlightened ones have 
always proclaimed to men in the history of the world, 


A. Govivoa Caante. 


THE HOME-COMING OF H. P. B. 


FTER an absence of fourteen years Mme. Blavatsky's presence, 
exactly as she looked in life, is back again at Adyar, “ the Mecea of 

her heart,” as she used to call it. All these years we have been like a 
family bereaved of its Mother; there has been an unfilled void in the 
Indian seaside home of the Founders, a something lacking, a sense of 
incompleteness. But now the talent of a Hindu student of the Madras 
School of Arts has given us her statue so like her dear, familiar self that 
as she sits there, back of the rostrom in the Convention Hall, with her 
head resting against her right hand, on which is shaped the mystical 
signet ring which has passed on to Annie Besant, one might well fancy 
that she had come home agaiu to watch the growth of the Society and 
fortify us by her silent sympathy. Looking at the image, one cannot 
refrain from thinking that the same unseen Power which helped the 
painter, Schmiechen, to put on canvas the perfect likenesses of the 
Masters, has enabled S. Govindu Pillai, the modeller, to give the life 
and character of H. P. B. to the statue fashioned by his hands. She is 
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represented, as in Schmiecben's portrait of her, as sitting on the steps 
at the side entrance of Elephanta Cave, Bimbay Harbour, meditating, 
gazing into space. But the head is that of Resta’s photograph, with its 
woollen fichu thrown over it, and the face made strong with the wrinkles 
that care and physical suffering, rather than age, had traced all over it. 
The pose is simply perfect, the subject seeming to be sitting at ease and 
every line indicating a state of repose. This, aud the modelling of the 
hands, would alone stamp the statue as an art-work of decided merit. 
The design for the pedestal was sketched by Mr. Porterfield, Director 
of the School of Arts, ond the first rough sketch of the figure was made, 
under my instructions, by Mr. Vellayada Achari, the Assistant Buper- 
intendent. This is the first life-size human statne made in Madras, 80 
far as at present known, but it will probably not be the last. Already 
the sculptor has had an order to supply copies of the exquisitely model- 
led hands, to Mr. Wilton Hack. On the base of the statue is written 
in the plaster the following: IH. P. B. Amicitiw une lestimonium. 
H. S. O.; it being a gift, by the surviving friend, to the Headquarters, 
as a lasting sign of theaffectiouete tie which linked the two together 
in their conjoint life-work. 

According to custom, there was a noisy gathering af midday on 
this anniversary, of the Adyar fisher-folk and other poor persons, to 
the number of abont 300, to receive a dole of uncooked rice and copper 
coins. During the hour that was taken up by this act of kindness the 
halls and chambers of our usually quiet home rang again with the 
strident clamour of the pushing crowd, and we were very glad when 
the last handful of grain had been seraped up and given ont. 


Tur New HALL. 


So beautiful a statue deserved the framing of a beautiful ball, and 
this it has got. As now completed it presents a very attractive and 
artistic appearance. Its total length (including the belvedere of the 
Library which is really a part of it) is 104 ft.; the Main hall is 27 ft. 
wide and 20 high, and, adding the area of the vestibule which ie the 
transept of the hall, we have an area of abont 3,600 sqnare feet. 
The whole is tinted a cream color, and the effect is most pleasing 
to the eye. The ‘ceiling of the pillared and arched (for it is that 
now) main hall is being covered with painted cloth and marked 
off by mouldings of teakwood, into geometrical patterns. Fourteen 
attic windows, filled in with roofing-tiles in the pretty Madras style, 
run around the hall, and under each in an oval moulding is a reli- 
gious symbol of some one of the ancient cults, the whole series being 
intended to show the eclectic attitude of the Theosophical Society to- 
wards all religions, This is further and most strikingly shown in four 
full-length figures of Christ, Buddha, Krishna and Zoroaster, the Found- 
ers of the “ Pour Great Religions ” about which Mrs. Besant disconrsed 
so learnedly and eloquently at the convention uf 1896. They are executed 
in bas-relief, in a composite of cement and plaster, by n humble Hindu 
workman named Rajaratuam, one of the class of gifted pottera who 
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do the decorations in Indian temples. The Christ figure is copied from 
Holman Hunt's Light of the World; the Buddba from a sculpture at 
Buddha Gya; the Krishna from the popular and highly mystical 
image which represents him as leaning against a cow and playing ou 
his flute; the Zoroaster from that full-length figure in gold and colors 
that isso well known among Parsis and that is said to bave been 
copied from arock-picture in a cave in Bactria. These sketches, us 
well as all those of the symbolical figures around the hall, have been 
made by the gifted Mr. Wilton Hack, F. T. S., of West Australia, who 
chanced to be with us just when the opportunity offered to do us this 
great kindness. 


List or Sympouicat Bas-Re&Lters AROUND THE Main Haws 
AT HEADQUARTERS, RECENTLY ADDED. 

Feet of Sri Pada Buddha, taken from sculptures at Amaravati ; 
Serpent cross, Kilkeuny, Ireland; Mythical Dog with foot on ball, 
Mays, Japanese and Chinese; Dagon, Assyrian; Lingam and Yoni, 
Hindu; Ahura Mazda, Persian; Serapis, Egyptian; Caduceus of Mer- 
cory, Grecian; Tree, Serpent und Chank emblems, Hindu ; Oannes 
Nin-nin, the Fish-god, Assyrian ; Dove, Ark and Rainbow, Christian; 
Mundane, Egg and Serpent, Hindu; Star and Crescent, Muslim; 
Mystery God, initiatiou symbol of the Mayas. 

The following from the Madras Mail of 2 tin is a fair report 
of the proceedings: 

“The celebration of White Lotus Day,’ or the anniversary of the death 
of Madame H. P. Blavatsky, took place yesterday, commencing at 5 r. u., 
at the headquarters of the Theosophical Society, Adyar. Thé chief event of 
the evening was the unveiling of Madame Blavatsky’s statue, which was pre- 
sented to the Society by Colonel Olcott, the President-Founder and, for many 
years a fellow-worker with the deceased lady. There was present a fairly 
large gathering of the leading Theosophists resident in Madras, and repre- 
sentatives from some of the Mofussil branch societies, The proceedings 
commenced with Dr. English, the General Secretary, reading a number of 
telegrams and letters conveying greetings and good wishes to those assembled 
and for the successful celebration of the anniversary. . . At tho inyita- 
tion of Colonel Olcott, several gentlemen present at the meeting. who had 
known the deceased and her work, spoke in highly eulogistic terms of the 
benefits they bad derived from a close contact with her and from her teach- 
ing. In accordance with the wisoes expressed in the last Will and 
Testament of Mme. Blavatsky, portions of Sir Edwin Arnold's ‘Light of 
Asia’ were read, as also a Uhapter of the Bhagavad Gita. 

Colonel Olcott then delivered an address, in the course of which he 
observed that wherever H. P. B, might have been physically, her spirit was. 
always at the Adyar ; it bad been the Mccca of her heart, and when some years 
prior to her death she le:t India for England, he felt as if he had lost a good 
portion of his strength and capacity for work; but with the erection of the 
statue of H.P.B. on the platform of the magnificent lecture hall at the Adyar, 
it seemed as if the deceased bad come home after a long separation, to inspire 
those who worked under its roof with fresh vigour. He himself felt as if he 
bad regained his lost strength und energy for work, aud observed that the 
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statue would be a constant reminder to the active workers in the field of 
Theosophy, to learn the noble lessons of self-sacrifice and philanthropy which 
marked to nu eminent degree the life of tle deceased lady. Thongh she had 
been eccentric toa degree and unregulated and volcanic in temperament, 
exhibiting always, with the intensity of a nervous mind, the result of her 
over-charged nature, making herself suspected, making enemies by ber own 
indiscretions, alienating people, yet she was full of a spirit which strongly 
inspired all good people with enthusiasm and roused them to do active work 
on nseful lines for the benefit of humanity. The result of years of labour 
was to be seen in the five hundred branches of the Society which were 
scattered all over the world, and in the thirty or forty magazines and 
periodicals conducted in different languages, and the several hundreds of 
books which had been published from time to time in the various depart- 
ments of theosophical knowledge. 

Colonel Olcott then proceeded to unveil the statue, which is made of plaster 
of Paris and was profusely decorated with wreaths of the sacred lotus. The 
statue is the work of S. Govindu Pillai, the Modelling Teacher at the Madras 
School of Arts, and was pronounced to be an exceedingly good likeness. It 
represents Mme. Blavatsky sitting on one of the rocky steps of the Elephants 
caves. She is clad in an Egyptian abiyal, and is in an attitude of contemplation, 
with a steadfast and calm expression anda piercing look which were her 
striking characteristics. Colonel Olcott then presented Govindu Pillai with 
a silver medal as a mark of his appreciation, and expressed s bope that the 
artist would soon achieve that name and fame which he eminently deserved. 
Mr. Wilton Hack, himself an accomplished artist, paid a glowing tribute of 
praise to the unpretentious young artist of the School of Arts, and remarked 
thata few more years of persistent work on similar lines would win for hima 
European reputation, The assembled spectators declared that the statue was 
an exact likeness of thedeceased, though it had been modelled from photographs. 
The meeting was brought to a close by Colonel Olcott reading an eloquent 
address from the pen of Mrs. Besant, which was listened to with rapt 
attention by all-present. 

The reading of brief sympathetic messages of congratulation which 
were wired from Blavatsky Lodge, London; Countess Waclitmeister, 
London; Bangalore Branch; and Hope Lodge, Colombo, was followed 
by addresses and written communications which are given below, some- 
what condensed, for want of space. 


From Mrs. Besant. 


Tke 8th of May, 1891, saw the passing away from earth of the 
faithful servant of the blessed Master, Helena Petrovna Blavatsky. 
After a life of struggle and hardship, of heroic fidelity, she left her 
body far away from the laud of her love and her adoption, the India 
that she looked to longingly as the motherland of her Master. Heavy 
were the hearts of those who, on that day, lost from sight their Teacher 
and their guide. On the 8th of May, 1899, those in whose hearts her 
memory is green and who faithfully strive to spread the teachings she 
brought to them, gather in joyous crowd to unveil the status that 
recalls ber outward form, given to fitly preside over tbis ball where 
the Ancient Wisdom is taught, by her friend, her collesgue, her ço- 
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worker, Henry Steel Olcott. The white lotuses that are her emblem, 
aptly typify her stainless loyalty and the upward pointing flame of her 
devotion, and they mark in tlieir rich profusion our love and reverence, 
whose hearts she set aflame by her inspiring example. Great lives are 
rare, and their memory should be cherished with henrt-whole tender- 
ness and admiration by those who have enjoyed the privilege of 
coming into touch with them. Such love and reverence soften the 
heart, purify the emotions, expand the natare, and we should never 
fear to pour them out unsparingly at the feet of the worthy, of those 
who have given their lives to the service of the greatorphan, Humanity. 
Such a one was she whose statue we unveil to-day. Truly she needs no 
statue moulded by human art, for her statue is the Society founded by 
her aud by her colleague. Yet though sbe needs it not, we need to 
show her homage, to do her reverence. Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, we 
bow to you to-day as Teacher, and as disciple of the Masters who are 
our guiding Stars. 


From the Buddhists of Colombo. 

We, the undersigned surviving mombers of the original Colombo 
Buddhist Theosophical Society's Committee of 1880, beg to take the 
opportunity of the celebration of the White Lotus Day” this year to 
express to you the deep debt of gratitude under which you and the late 
lamented Madame Blavatsky, by the foundation of this local Society in 
1880, and by your brotherly sympathy with aud encouragement of the 
Buddhistic movement since, have laid upon us, and upon over two 
millions of the people of this Island. When we recall the despondency 
to which Buddhists had sunk prior to 1880, and the present success 
and hopefalness of the cause, we cannot but remember with feelings of 
thankfulness the great influence for good whicb you, the Founders of 
the T. S., have exerted in our behalf. 

We beg to remain, dear Sir, 
Yours very affectionately, 
H. Sumancata, 
High Priest 
R. A. Mrranpo. 
W. D'Ahngw. 
J. ROBERT pe Siva, 


From General H. R. Morgun. 

Owing to my daughter's illness I regret that it is out of my power 
to be present at Adyar on White Lotus Day, in person, but to be present 
in spirit is easy, and should H. P. B. be looking down atthe attendance 
at Adyar she will no doubt recognise those who have attended in. 
spirit. 

In me, who have benefited by her teachings, her memory will 
always be green, and I should be ungrateful indeed if I did not feel 
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indebted to her for the naw world she has opened out to me, and for 
the solution of problems which seem to puzzle some of the acutest heads 
in Europe. It may be that many who fail to appreciate her teachings 
are not ready to receive them and must undergo another birth or two 
before their individualities are prepared, or sufliciently advanced. How 
fortunate are those who can accept these teachings and profit by them. 
What do the Masters say ? ‘* Worldly wisdom does not save, but de- 
stroys’’; and Krishna says: The wise man is very dear to me, — 
meaning spiritually wise. 

Surely H. P. B. has advanced many on the path, and her works 
will live to enlighten a coming generation who will be able to appreciate 
them better than the present. In almost the last letter I wrote her, in 
reply to the complaint she made of not being appreciated, I said“ Your 
sole answer to the world is, circumspice.“ 


From Prince Harisinhji Rupsinhji. 

I am extremely sorry that I shall not be able to attend the interest- 
ing ceremony of the unveiling of the statue of our revered and ever- 
beloved H. P. B. You know Ihave just returned to Varal after an 
absence of nearly three months and consequently I have a great amount 
of work to go through. Bat I hope you will not think me wanting 
in my devotion to that brave soul who has done so mach for struggling 
humanity at the sacrifice of her health and comfort. I who had the 
privilege of being intimate with her, knew her unvarying fidelity to this 
sacred cause of ours, from which neither contumely nor misrepresenta- 
tion ever made her swerve. Theosophy was an ever-present power in 
her life and she was indefatigable in spreading it and in resisting the 
tide of materialism and bigotry, that à real and solid foundation might 
be laid for the true progress of onr present race. I sincerely bopo that 
when the time comes, she will come forth again, resume her work, and 
raise our dear Aryavarta to ita former glories. 

Every Hindu who basa germ of patriotism in his heart should 
ever be grateful to her, aud to you as ber devoted colleague, who have 
done so much for our country and religion. 

Wishing you every success in the performance of this interesting 
ceremony, I remain, with undying devotion see 

P. 8. Brother Jamsetji Unwala also sends you from Bhaunagar his 
most loyaland affectionate greetings and joins me in wishing you hearti- 
ly every success in all your undertakings for the great cause, 


— — 


From Martandrow Babaji Nagnath, Bombay. 

If there was ever a time when e spiritual teacher was greatly 
needed it was inthis nineteenth century, now nearly past, when the 
existing religions of the world had become encrusted with error 
and superstition and when crass materialism prevailed. She whom I 
lovingly regard as my spiritual Guru, H. P. Blavatsky, being inspired 
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with a divine love for the truth, opened, with thehelp of the grent 
Masters, the eyes of mankind tothe inexorable law of retribution through 
Karma, ond aroused in the heart of man a sense of his immense 
responsibility, not only in this mundane, but in the universal world. 
Without her aid, the deep mines of Oriental lore or classical wisdom 
of the East, preserved in the sacred Sanskrit works of the great and 
illustrious Rish is, would not then have been opened to enquiring minds 
nor ite esoteric meaning revealed. 


Lord Bacon gays: “the state of knowing is equal to the state of 
being.” The true Path was opened wide to the world by H. P. B., in 
spreading Theosophy, the science of all sciences ; thus helping to exalt 
man to the highest and best state of being, if he becomes keenly alive 
to the divine spark within his heart. I, together with all members of the 
Theosophical Society, awen debt of deep gratitade to our most revered 
and eateemed Guru, H. P. B., to oar President- Founder, Colonel Olcott, 
and to his co-workera in this great cause which is affording to the 
whole world a spiritual refuge. So blessed be H. P. B., Colonel Olcott, 
and all his zealous colleagues for ever. 


From Judge Khandalcala af Poona. 

It is arare and noble privilege to assist at the Unveiliag of the 
Statue of one who sacrificed her life in the arduous task of imparting ta 
mena knowledge of trae human progress, Fall eight years have 
elapsed since H. P. B, departed this life, but her memory is quite fresh 
in the minds of her friends. Her valuable teachings ure read and 
studied by an ever-widoning circle of seekers after knowledge, and her 
great sonl still watches over and helps the sincere workers who have 
come after her. All those who once worked with her, but afterwarda 
raised up opposition againatthe principles she had laid down, bave them- 
nel ves come to grief, while her Society stands to-day stronger than erer. 
She never set herself op as in any way superior to othera. Some 
memorable words of hers may fitly be quoted on this occasion. Im- 
perfect and faulty is my nature, many and glaring are my shortcomings 
—and for this my karma is heavier than that of any other Theosophist, 
It is and must be so, since for so many years | stand, set in the pillory, 
a target for my enemies and some friends also. Yet 1 acoept the trial 
cheerfully. Why? Because I know that I have—all my faults notwith» 
standing—Master's protection extended over me...,..UNSWERVING 
DEVOTION to Him who embodies the duty traced for me, and belief 
in the wisdom—collectively—of that grand, mysterious, yet actnal 
Brotherhood of holy men, is my only merit and cause of my success in 
oeoult philosophy, ' 

With what kindness and warmth did that fascinating face beam in 
receiving those who sincerely sought her advice? Her generous heart, 
her open nature, cheery talk, and engaging manners, made every one 
long for her company. She never tired the easy-going with any difficult 
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explanations, but for those who had a real longing for knowledge she 
would always impart serious instruction. 

This statue presented to the Society by her old and faithful friend 
and colleague, who has safely steered the movement of which he is the 
co-Founder, through sfo many stcimsand difficulties, will long remain 
in this hall, n monument delineating faithfully the face of Helens 
Petrovna Blavatsky, inspiring those who come to the pilgrimage at 
Adyar, with the noble ambition of working selflessly in the canse of 
Universal Brotherhood. It was a most happy idea of the President- 
Founder to get made so lifelike a cast in plaster of that inimitable face, 
and the whole Society thanks him for the generous present, which will 
always be cherished as a highly valued gift. 


From the Hon. Norendranath Sen. 


I wish J could have been in person present to gaze upon the artist's 
reproduction of that face which I saw in life light up with lofty passion 
in the service of man, and which anon changed into infinite sadness for 
his follies and weaknesses, or changed again into scorn and denunciation 
of man's wrong to fellow-man. To me, Madame Blavatsky never died— 
will never die. And to whom is our Teacher dead but to unbelieving 
scoffers ? She lives in the great society that she founded, and which 
now embraces the wide, wide world. She lives in the wonderful books 
ok ber creation, She lives in her prophecies that are ccming to pass, 
true seerress that she was. She lives in the amazing progress that 
science is now making, and which she foretold would crown the close of 
the nineteenth century. Aye, Helena Petrovna Blavatsky lives, and 
will live on for ever. Leave to me the old memory which has passed 
into the very errence of my being. Leave to me the recollection of that 
face which beamed on my weakness with snch kind encouragement. 
Leave to me the hallowed remembrance of that figure, bent in thought 
or work over the desk. Leave to me the recollection of those wondrons 
eyes which beamed with avimation or lay still in their mystical depths. 
Some of us recall her as a great name; some understand and describe 
the sacrifices that she made in order to make the Theosophical Society 
respected by the world; some of ns bow down to her memory as a great 
Teacher who taught great things; butsome of us kneel in absolute 
adoration and unquestioning faith, as I now doin spirit, before her 
revered self. 


From the paper read by Dewan Bahadur P. Sreenevas Row, 
Retired Judye. 

The lotus is a most magnificent flower. From the remotest anti- 
quity, it has been used as a symbol of very great iraportance. Indeed, 
it seems to be an emblem of the evolution of the universe, In the 
Sruti, we find allusions to PrajApati, the Creator, having made the earth 
manifest upon the lotus, And it is also intimated there that Afharana 
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(the great vital power) extracted fire from the lotus, the head and 
support of the universe. 

The reason for the lotus being thus selected for typifying the pro- 
duction of the universe is not far to seek, Of all the existing planta — 
it seems to have been choser to serve as an emblem for signifying the 
formation of the universe through the combined agency of heat and 
water; the heat representing the great Eternal Jyoti (light), as the 
instrumental cause of the world the Great Purusha, and water repue: 
senting the elements, the material canse, the Prakriti. 


This view is rendered probable by tle fact of the lotus being of 
three diferent colors, white, red and blue; ropresenting respectively 
the three principal qualities of Prakriti, namely, the Sutwa-guna, Rajo- 
guna and Tamo-guna. 

There seems to be yet another reason for this. Although the seed 
of every plant contains within itself the vital germ designed for tlie re- 
production of the plant again and again, the seed of the lotus in parti- 
cular seems to possess this potentiality in a very significant manner. | 
Sir William Jones, in one of his worka on India, shows that the seeds of 
of the lotus contain, even before they germinate, perfectly formed leaven, 
the miniature shapes of what one day they will become as perfect 
plants. 

It may be for these reasons, or for some other reasons which are only 
known within the occult circle, that the lotus has come to be regarded as 
the most sacred symbolamong the Hindus. In the Mabi-Nariyana U pani- 
shad, we are asked to contemplate Adi Närdyana as seated on the lotus 
in Vaikuntah. In numerons other Upanisheds we are told to contem- 
plate the Deity as resting on the lotna of the heart. And in the 
Bhagavadgita, Arjuna proclaims that ha beheld the Visina-rupa (uni- 
versal form) of the Deity as reposing upon the lotus. 


And farther, Prajapati, the Creator, ia deacribed as born of the lotus 
whieh sprang from the navel of Vishnu. And Lakshmi, the OAil. pra kriti. 
is represented as born of a lotus, aa seated on a lotus, and as holding a 
lotus in her hand. Indeed the very name of this Goddess is Entus 
(Pedm& and Kamala. ) 

On the wholo then, 1 fecl myself justified in saying that the totus 
has heen recognized as an emblem of Brahma-tatwa. 

Our Theosophical Society may fairly be called the Brahma-jignasa- 
sabha, i.e, the Society for investigating the subject of Brahma And 
this Society was founded by Madame H. P. Blavatsky, with the co- 
operation of her esteemed colleague, Colonel H. S, Olcott. 

Hence the day appointed for the commemorating of this great 
Lady is very appropriately named afrer the Lotus; and the prefix 
“White is added to it with equal appropriateness; for white is the 
color representing the pure quality of Satza-guna of nature; and the 
object of tlie Society is avowedly to develop and improve this pure 
quality among mankind. 

5 
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And ns to the utility of the great work inaugurated by this Lady 
ihrough the medium of this Society, J need not say much; as this is a 
world-known fact. Our Scripture says in a very pointed manner, that 
every body manages to live for himself somehow or other; hut he slone 
can be said to live who lives for the good of others, Madame Blavatsky 
lived up to this ideal. She laid aside her royal rank, wealth and posi- 
tion, and worked in the most unselfish manner for ameliorating the 
spiritual condition of the people. 

Glorious illustrations of this Lady's ardent love and earnest sympathy 
towards mankind in general, and the Aryans in particalar, are to be met 
with in every place where she set her foot; in every book that she wrote; 
and in all that she said or did. I shall content myself with quoting here 
what shé said in the American Magazine called T'he Path, in December 
1886. “Upon India,” she said. I call all the blessings of my heart. 
All my love and aspirations belong to my beloved brothers, the sons of 
old Aryavarta, the“ motherland of my Master.” 

Such were the benevolent sentiments of this great Lady in regard 
to us; and we owe her a great debt of gratitude. And this debt we can 
best discharge only by exerting ourselves for accomplishing and perpet- 
uating the beneficent work inaugurated by her. And it isa matter for 
congratalation that many of our Theosophists have come to the front to 
work earnestly in this direction; and their work is actually bearing 
fruit at this time. Look for example at the Benares Sunskrit College 
recently established. 

With these remarks, I take this White Lotus, as if it were the lotus 
of my heart, and place it respectfully on tho pedestal of the statue of 
our most beloved and esteenied sister, Madamo Blavatsky. 


Remarks of Mr. J. Vijturaghara Charlu. 


I joined the T. S. in Nellore in the year 1882 and then bad the 
good fortune of meeting both Colonel Olcott and Mme. Blavatsky who 
had come at our invitation to forma Branch. From my childhood, l 
had a hankering after spiritual knowledge and wandered abont in 
search of it among Byragees and Sndhus from the age of twelve. 
Therefore my mind was quite prepared to take up a religions life 
and make spiritual progress at the time when I met Mme. Blavatsky 
and Colonel Olcott. 1 decided to throw up my official position and 
family connection and joined the Headquarter's Staff, on tho 7th August 
1883. Since then I bave been working faithfully to the best of my 
ability and I have decided to do so in this body and in other bodies for 
auch a holy cause as the Theosophical” Society started by Madame 
Blavatsky and Co'. Olcott as visible agents of Great Beings. So I came 
in contact with Mme, Blavatsky and lived with her for nearly three 
years and had her blessings and kindness, 


After once receiving such excellent advice as I did from the Master 
and from H. P. B. what choice have I bnt to do the doties that were 
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most pleasing to her and to the Master, She simply took this body of 
Russian birth to give value tò her utterance to the Hindus who 
were atthe time when she and Colonel Olcott landed at Bombay in 
1879, losing faith in their religion and in the utterances of their 
own people. Had it not been for the advent of the Theosophical 
Society at that most critical time, most of our English educated young 
men would have gone astray and the religious prospects of India must 
have been atill worse. The person known through the present body as 
H. P. Blavatsky is no ordinary mortal and with the most disadvantage- 
ous foreign body, she had to fight many a battle in the field of spiritual- 
ity. Please read her monumentul work “ Secret Doctrine,” for there 
are things more hinted at than given ont, Those who have inner eyes 
can see in those works inexhaustible wealth. Read again her mystical 
work, “The Voice of the Silence,” so rich in Wisdom’s words. Through 
tbe Founders’ untiring energy, the Theosophical Society has become one 
of the largest institutions for spreadiug a knowledge of Theosophy or 
Bralmagnadum among the masses of people. At this critical point of 
the Kaliyuga, the world must have gone mad with the prospects of 
material concerns, had not the Theosophical Society through the means 
of H. P. B.’s writing, brought to light spiritual truths, brought 
eminent persous like Colonel Olcott, Mrs. Besant, Miss Edger and others 
who are constantly throwing a flood of light upon questions of spiritual 
knowiedge and power so that people can sce things at their real worth. 
Everywhere there must have been rank materialism for want of this 
light. Having known H. P. B., personally as I did and having lived 
under the same roof with her for more than two years, I have seen things 
most wonderful in her presence. To speak them ont in the absence 
of the knowledge to understand and believe them. because they 
are not easily verifiable on the materialistic plane with ouly the in- 
complete gateway of five senses — would appear preposterous. 
They require more thau five senses for their right comprehension. 
People having no materials on hand to unlock the mysteries of 
such a revered Lady, misunderstood her and called her by all 
manner of names. What mattered it to the spirit that occupied’ that 
body for the time being, though the spirit had to struggle in its 
late Sthula Sarira to throw light upon very many knotty questions 
of Theosophy and Occultism at a time when very few were prepared to 
receive such knowledge. Considering the difficulties she was labouring 
under, a massive aud unhealthy vesture and in a materialistic age, she 
has performed wonders, I must say, in bringing up the knowledge of 
Theosophy among all nations and countries. I have seen her working 
from early morning to midnight, with coffee or tea or lunch brought up 
to her table, for days and months. Itis that which made her body 
bulky and irritable. She took no bodily exercise whatever, in tha 
latter part of her life. When she was bedridden in Col. Olcott's pre- 
sent room, in the year 1885, I had to wait at her bed and actually 
raise her up and lower her down many timesaday. She was tome 


* 
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un adopted loving and kind mother and I felt proud in serving her in that 
body. It is for the surviving President-Founder to say what great- 
nesk was veiled under her persovality. As for my part, I beg to 
reiterate my continued affection for her in her last body and revere 
that form for the sake of the good influence it exerted among the 
people. The placing of her statue in the most appropriate place as 
a guiding genins and a presiding holy personage, is most appropriate 
for the Headquarters of the Theosophical Society. May all Dbyan 
Chohans and Masters pour down their inflaenee upon the noble. work 
which Mme. Blavatsky was so faithfally doing, and which the surviving 
Presidont-Founder and his colleagues were doing, are doing and will 
be doing, is the earnest prayer of a devoted brother and worker in 


the field. ÑIRE 


Remarks of G. Subbiah Chetty. 

lu April 1882, Madame H. P. B. and Col. H. S. O. came here to 
open the Madras Branch of this Society. About the close of that year, 
arrangements had been made to purchase this building and H- P. B. and 
Col. H. S. O., if I remember right, entered here on the last day of that 
year, and the Society's Headquarters were permanently transferred here. 
From that date to March 7th, 1885, the date on which H. P. B. left 
Madras for good, I moved intimately with her, seeing her and spending 
with her several hours almost every day. I, more than most members of 
this Society, had opportunities of studying her character and knowing ber- 
She was s lady of simple manners, accessible and affable to all. She 
was sincere iu her views, honest and truth-loving. She hated hypocrisy 
and misrepresentation. She was very excitable and it was her temper 
that created for her many enemies. She was a good friend, and a very 
indulgent enemy. 


She was very hardworking; often worked for over 18 hours s 
day. All ber labours were directed towards the good of Humanity in 
general aud Hindus in particular. She sacrificed her health and comfort 
for our sake and if we but work a little aud spend but 18 minutes a day 
for ourselves and our own country, we shall soon be constructing a 

. lufty pedestal to prove our love for Mme. Blavatsky. 

What we ought te have done years ago for our country and religion 

Col. Olcott has now done at his own expense. 


From Dewan Bahadur R. Raghoouath Row, Kumlakonam. 


Madame Blavatsky was a unique personage. She was unable to 
feel any race distinction. Age, position, nationality, religion or sex had 
no influence to interfere with the sisterly love she bore to all whom 
she met. In iutellect she wasa giantess. ‘‘ Madame Blavatsky was 
greater than any thinker of her time.” As one of the human race, asa 
woman, as a foreigner, us an intellectual being, asa religionist, as an 
estraordinary personage, as au eccentric person, as a prophetess, as 3 
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philosophie writer, as au imperious person, as a simple person, she 

bore comparison to none of her contemporaries. Sheknew many lau- 
guges and wrote them with great facility. Sherevered Gautama Bad- 
dha, and was proud to be designated as his follower. She preached to the 
world what she believed to be true, and was very anxious that all should 
join her in her belief. Yet she was tolerant to other religions, Her 
two works, Isis Unveiled“ and the Secret Doctrine,” are the monu- 
ments of her industry, knowledge and wish to enlighten the world on 
subjects most important for man. 

Had she not come to India, my countrymen, by this time, would 
have been ranked as materialista. She saved the Bbharatavarsha from 
this dire calamity. She induced our thinking materialists to suspect 
that there was something besides matter, that some information at 
least about this something could be gleaned from the Aryan literature, 
She gradually made them believe tbat I“ —the Hgo—is a different 
substance from the perishable body. We Aryans owe to her an un- 
repayable debt of gratitude. 

With her name, two other names will ever be associated and go 
down to posterity as objects of respect sud reverence, vrz., those of our 
Brother, Colonel H. S. Olcott, and Mrs. Annie Besant whom 1 claim 
as my sister, through our Father Sri Krishna. 

May they live long and continue their services to Humanity. 

May the soul of Madame Blavatsky enjoy that peace and beati- 
tude which proceed from the grace of that Supremo Being who rules 
the Universe, is the fervent prayer of her brother. 


— — 


From D. D. Writer, Bombay, 


The last quarter of the nineteeuth century is passing away swiftly, 
even as our beloved sister and teacher in honor of whose memory we 
annually celebrate the White Lotus Day has passed away. It is said and 
generally believed in theosophic circles that the terminal period of every 
century is regarded by the mystic Brotherhood as most favorable for 
im parting spiritual knowledge for the advancement of mankind. Let 
us now see how far this assertioncan be justified by the generally 
existing condition of advanced free thought and the resulta of theoso- 
phic teachings in particular, which gave therequisite impetus to the 
scientific and intellectual world. 

In conueetion with the above I have to say that my knowledge of 
the exceptions! character of our late revered teacher H. P. B., dates 
from 1879 when I first joined the Society, now full 20 years ago. 
Apart from the several excellent qualities she manifested, I often felt 
tbat there was something mysteriously grand about ber of which I 
could then form no conception. The hundfal of membera who constitu- 
ted the nuelens of the Bombay Branch of our Society at thet period, 
barely knew the magnificent goal to which the Society pointed, and 
I often wondered what good membership in euch an institution was 
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likely to bring about. In answer to my oft-repeated questions 
to my brothers, I was iuvarinbly told that the object and aim of 
the Society was to make betfer men of us all, and that to attain 
that object our co-operation was needed. I confess I was not satisfied 
with the explanation, nevertheless I heartily particpated in the goud 
cauce which had for its object the benefit of bumanity. 

The question, however, that often occurred to my mind was, how 
an institution, working on the lines and hypothesis peculiarly its own, 
could possibly revolutionize the mode of thought of the teeming millions 
of all creeds and colors in Europe and India, 

Patiently and perseveringly I Jabored to arrive at the truth by 
study and observation, and in course of time, Iam glad to say, I learnt 
what it was to be a better man. 

I cherish with much honor the memory of H. P. B. who, aided by 
the strong arm of her equally honored colleague, Col. Olcott, planted, 25 
years ago, an offshoot of Theosophy for the benefit of those who care to 
go with their eyes open, and fostered its growth. It grew and, stand- 
ing firm on the rock of trath, resisted and survived the effects of many 
a heavy, stormy gale, to bear sweet fruit, the eating of which has 
invigorated and influenced with sober thoughts, many rigbt-thiuking 
minds amongst all classes of the civilized world. Several Jearned 
Iucubrations and useful works from the pen of the departed H. P. B. 
amply testify tothe selflessness and magnanimity of her loving soul, 
and need no mention. The statue raised in memorium and here unveiled 
will command the respect of every beholder conversant with the history 
of her self-sacrificing life, but the great and noble ideas which the 
theosophic movement has developed and set afloat all over the world, 
ideas which are grasped, assimilated and formulated in diverse ways by 
the master-minds of the day, will live for agesas living souls and 
preserve the memory of H. P. B. better than any number of statues 
representing her personality as a chivalrous character who had suffered 
much and sacrificed ber all in order that the world might be better by 
understanding the riddle of life. Peace be to her loving soul! 


From G. R. S. Mead. 

You have kindly asked me to write a few words on the occasion of 
the unveiling of the statue of H, P. Blavatsky at Adyar on May Sth, 
and if I have nothirg to say that is not known toall her old friends and 
pupils, I at least have the special privilege of writing from the room 
which was the last scene of her labours and which is now my own lite- 
rary workshop. 

But even so I somewhat hesitate to write anything, for my love for 
her is a very iutimate matter and any estimate I might venture to make 
of her life and character and of her influence on modern thought must at 
best be very speculative. 

It has, however, especially struck me of late in speaking of H.P. B. 
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among ourselves—among her old friends how that our memories of her 
are withont exception deeply coloured by the dominant feeling, a pro- 
foand personal affection. We all lore her, and this sffection is not 
wenkened by tho lapse of years, but rather deepened as the permanent 
fact of what she really was to us comes forth in ever clearer light, 
while the petty personal aunoyances we may have suffered at her hand 
on some occasions, grow ever more dim in the memory, 

The passing of H. P. B. out of incarnation marka as it were an 
epoch in the history of our Theosophical movement, With her depar- 
ture was ended the period of rough pionecr effort, and those of us who 
were privileged to lend a hand in that pioneer work most of all your- 
self, the first of us—know that we have missed something since she 
went which no one else has been able to give us. She hada force in her 
which no one else in the movement has so far shown; and though her 
methods with her comrades and pupils were rough and ready, this 
nevertheless she did accomplish, that they should stand on their own 
feet and be something of themselves individnally, for we could not 
copy her had we tried ; she was inimitable. 

And if it be true that there is a number of. people in the Society 
who conld not have endured the strength of our“ Old Lady,” it is 
nevertheless true that they are here because of. that same force as reflected 
in the soberer pronouncements of her pupils. But this much I will 
make bold to say—for it is somewhat necessary—that these members 
of the Society who have entered it in the later, quieter and soberer 
times and who have learnt their Theosophy from manuals and text 
books and lectares, will miss much—will miss perhaps tho. vastest 
feeling which a study of Theosophy can stir in the heart—if they 
neglect the works of H. P. Blavatsky, H. B. B. is the only real“ writer“ 
the Society bas so far produced; she alono amongst us had the renl 
““gonins of lettera ; she was great, for she had the intuition of 
greatness— the something cosmic in her nature—which is ao far not mani- 
fested in the rest of us. Other characteristics may be manifested in better 
fashion in some of her pupils, but the power of which I speak was in 
her alone. And the existence of that power in her was, I think, the 
very rensou why ahs was the chief pioneer. It required the heart of a 
lion to overcome the initial obstacles, to clear a track through the 
jangle. 

Now-a-days we have a fine wood-pdved thoronghfare for the many 
to saunter upon in garbs of much respectability, but in 1875 the hark- 
ing ofa way through the tangled growths of centuries had to be 
committed to stronger hands and less wise people. In 1875 Theosophic 
thought was practically unknown; in 1899 Theosophie thonght is 
permeating every class of mind in some fashion or other. And though I 
would not say that Theosophie thought is identical with the influence of 
H. P. B.—for, thank Heaven, it is dependent on no particular person— 
yet I do assert thatit was sie who mainly cleared the channel for it to 
flow through, this time. And therefore wa owe her thanks and love and 
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reverence, and should ever keep her memory green, though free from 
any sort of harmful hero worship or unworthy exaggeration. 


From Bertram Keightley, General Secretary af the Indian Section. 

As we scan the life-work of H. P. Blavatsky, three things which ` 
she accomplished grow more and more apparent as each successive 
year reveals their vast importance and significance. 

She paved the way toa mutual uuderstanding and an eventual co- 
operation between the eager, energetic, fiery West, and the mystic 
fathomless, spiritual Kast. She it is who first bridged the vast gulf 
which forso long has sundered the two hemispheres and by supplying the 
clue and kindling the magic fire of sympathy made mutual understand- 
ing, mutual appreciation and therefore mutual co-operation possible. 
Therefore under her name shall stand the words: “She united East 
and West in the bond of Brotherhood. 

Then as the second side of her life-work must be counted the lay- 
ing of the foundations for a true Science of Religion which shall accom- 
plish the reconciliation and harmonising of the creeds of mankind, by 
revenling the forgotten source and origin of each. For the brilding of 
the future Temple of the Spirit she furnished an enormous amount of 
the most Absolutely essential material, and above all, struck the key- 
note of the work by showing that Religion is not a matter of blind faith 
merely, but in its essence is drawn from the science of the snperphysical. 
And in this way she did more than any one can as yet adequately estimate 
to check materialism and supply a sound intellectual basis for a new 
spiritual reawakening of the world. 

Lastly, though in my eyes the grandest ond most vitally important 
of all her achievements, H. P. B. gave back to the Western peoples the 
long lost knowledge of the Path. She alone in the last ten centurien 
has publicly proclaimed the existence of the Divine Brotherhood and 
taught the way which leads to the portals of true initiation. This 
teaching is, for the West, of supreme value, especially at the present 
crisis in its cvolution, and therefore to her the West owes a debt im- 
measnrable for that noble sacrifice which made this re-proclamation 
possible. 

Theso are the debts the world and all mankind owe to our teacher 
H. P. B.; what those owe to her who knew her personally and hy her 
were guided, taught and led to the light, no words are eloquent enough 
to express. Only the devotion of the lives whose inspiration came 
from her can even partially bear testimony to their undying gratitede. 

Therefore the Society which she helped to create and which she 
inspired with her own life, does well to commemorate her, and on this 
ocension of the placing of her statue in its Hendquarters, it is fitting 
that again, as when eighty years ago she left her body, her faithful and 
devoted followers should record their testimony and remind later comers 
into the grand inheritance which she opened up, of the debt of the 
gratitude which one and all owe to her. 
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Therefore on the base of the statue representing the body she wore 
ahould be engraved on three of its sides these words :— 

She nnited the East and the West. 

She re-laid for the modern world the foundations of a Science of 
Religion. 

She re-proclaimed the Path to the Western world. 


From Mre. Isabel Cooper-Oakley. 

l am very glad to hear that you are erecting a memorial to our 
revered and loved friend and teacher, H. P. B. Blavatsky, for everything 
that keeps alive in us the memory of her work is of the greatest service, 
To her we owe a debt of gratitude that can be repaid only in one way, 
that is by our constant and strenuons efforts to spread the knowledge 
of the grand old wisdom religion which she revived once more. 
The knowledge of the Great Masters whom she served and reverenced 
is also a priceleas treasure to those who follow far off, along the path 
tbat H. P. B. pointed ont. The steady and constant growth of the 
Theosophical Society is the living memorial; on every side can we see 
the knowledge of Theosophy spreading in the West. In the literature 
of our time there is a definitely marked increase of Theosophical ideaa. 
Practically H. P. B. changed the current of thought in the West—I 
might rather better say, she was the instrument whereby the change 
came abont. With warmest congratulation to you her faithful co-worker 
and colleague * * *. 


From Miss Laura Cooper. 


Tam glad to respond to yoar request that I shonld send a few words 
to testify to the ever living gratitnde and love I feel for H. P. B. As 
the years roll on | can truly aay I realise more and more her great work, 
nod the difficulties nnder which she did it. Looking back over a member - 
ship of fifteen years one cannot bnt be impressed by the enormona growth 
of the Theosophic movement. Its thought pervades the literatnre in the 
West and indirectly as well as directly its influence can everywhere be 
traced. Those of us who passed with H. P. B. through the “ sturm und 
drang period are better able to appreciate and value the titanic force 
ahe wielded, than the many who have joined the ranks since she passed 
away and to whom she is but a name. It is well therefore that her 
old pupil should join in sending some words of affectionate remem- 
brance on the occasion of the nnveiling of her statue, and I am glad of 
the opportunity of paying this small tribute to the memory of my 
loved teacher and friend to whom I owe, in this incarnation, everything 
that makes life worth living. 


Remarks of Mr. Wilton Hack. 
White Lotus Day, observed now thronghont the four quarters of 
the globe, is held in memory of H. P. Blavatsky, one of the mpat 
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remarkable personages that history records. Iam hononred in being 
privileged to be present at this gathering, and it is not a little remarka- 
ble, that, owing to circumstances over which I have had no control, this 
is the first White Lotus celebration that I have been privileged to attend. 
Various indeed, have been the opinions expressed by friend and foe 
regarding this very extraordinary character: I first joined the Society 
in 1893, and met some who spoke of H. P. Blavatsky as though she 
were more than human; who accepted ali she said as truth, about 
which no caviling was possible or permissible. T have heard her 
spoken of asa charlatan, an impostor, black magician, and the per- 
sonificntion of all wickedness. Best of all, I have read with care what 
her colleague Colonel Olcott has said of her in bis“ Old Diary Leaves,” 
and there one obtains a pictnre, portraying the varied moods, the daily 
life, the imperfections and the nobility, the gentleness, the fury, the 
calm and the tempest that alternately moved her. An enigma 
she may be; imperfect often, and as often blameworthy; bat, I 
mentally bow in respectful devotion to her memory, because of 
the work she did. A gentler nature could not have accomplished this 
work. The scattered hosts of the Christian faith, for once gave over 
their internecine quarrels, and as one man, tried to hound her down; 
pulpits thundered denunciations; false charges were mannfactured to 
injure her reputation; sha was successively charged with the grosrest 
immorality and with political intrigue; with the most stnpid trickery and 
systematic deception ; whilst the scientific world called her a “ criminal 
Innatio and langhed aproarionsly at this woman who challenged them 
to combat. And yet what do we find as to her actual work? It ia very 
trne as said in the Christian Bible thut“ A tree is known by its fruita.” 
The labours of H. P. Blavatsky constituted her fruits. Let us 
glance at some of them. Isis Unveiled”; ‘‘ Secret Doctrine; “ Voice 
of the Silence“; Key to Theosophy,” all that she wrote seriously, for 
the use of the school of which she was the Head. Not a note indicating 
delf-seeking or relf-glorification do we find; but instead of this, the 
most urgent appeals to men and women of the time, to vultivate nobili- 
ty, self-abnegation ; whilst she held in ineffable scorn the hollow preten- 
sions of society and the bypocrisy of modern religions. She unveiled 
for such as me, the hidden truths contained in the ancient Eastern reli- 
gions and teachings ; trutbs that have enabled me to take hold of life 
and life's great questions in a manner never before possible. Mysteries 
that before perplexed me have vanished ; bope, for myself, for humanity, 
was awakened, and now reigns triamphant. Faith in the Divine, the 
eternal goodness, that had been all but destroyed, because of the foolish 
and ignorant teachings I had been accustomed to, once more unfolded 
her wings: death had no longer any terrors, and poverty became power- 
less to distress. Light and blessing, peace and spiritual joy, have in me 
followed the study of the works that are the fruits of this truly wonder- 
fal woman, aud with deep gratitude I acknowledge the debt I owe to 
her, 
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Mr. Hack then exhorted those present not to waste their time in 
simple professions of love and +ympathy for the cause, but to show their 
earnestness by real work of some description. He referred to a parallel 
in Christ's life. Christ asked Simon Peter, Lovest thou Me? Peter 
replied, Tes. Christ added, Feed my lambs.” 


From Dr. N. L. Desai, B.S. 


l have looked forward, since the loss of our revered mother, 
Madame Blavatsky, to some substantial monument to perpetuate her 
memory. She built a huge monument for herself daring her life-time, 
by propagating the true faith, showing an easy way to light and life, 
to truth and eternal existence. As her humble followers in the cxam- 
ple of a life of self-sacrifice that she led after the fashion of the old 
Masters, with à spirit functioning through the body of a woman, we, 
as men, ought to have expressed our love to her by erecting a mooumeut 
long ago. But, better late than never. You have done it, aud on the 
vecasion of its unveiling, as a humble individual, who saw lier soul 
depart, and heard the sermon over her ashes at the Woking Crematori- 
um, I beg to congratulate you aud pray that the memory of the Great 
Mother may revive and live with greater vigour amongst us. 


From Dr. Hiibbe-Schleiden, Germany. 

| am sorry that it is too late forme to be in time with this 
letter for White Lotus Day when you will unveil H. P. B.'s life size 
statue. But I think it a very good idea of yours. And indeed, none of 
us can nor will ever forget what we owe to her—or shall I aay, to him, 
for the spirit, the individuality is sexless—and it is this noble spirit, 
this yraud genius and this devoted and highly-giftedsoul that we admire 
in our revered teacher, and that we shall never forget. Every day of 
my life that I work for Theosophy—and I have no other interests duy 
or night, thanks to H. P. B.—I feel the great advautuge I have over all 
later members, that I had the privilege of H. P. B.’s personal acquaint- 
ance, personal influence and personal teachings. 

The statue, of courae, cau only retain the persoual kosha of that 
great soul and spirit. But it is not useless that we should aiso remem- 
ber what this great soul has suffered for us in this body which 
wns in so mnuy ways unfit and unsuitable for the great task laid upon 
her. Verily, any one might easily pride himeelf on having a better or 
a stronger body than hers. But thut is just what ought to make us 
take her as a model for our own Theosophical work—those results 
which she accomplished in pile of her poor suffering body which was 
hardened with so many external and iuterual difficulties! Her energy, 
her fervour, her absolute devotion to our canse, her never-tiring spirit, 
ber etaunch fighting for trath and lier unexceptional love for everything 
that was good and pure and noble and great: these are the qualities in 
H. P. B. that we, who knew her, shall venerate as connected with her 
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memory. Aud of all these also, her persoual form will help to remind 
us. Let us live up to the ideal of this memory ! 


Among the speakers whose remarks were not written out, are the 
following, noticed by The Hindu :— 

Mr. V. C, Seshu Chariar, u. R. u. S., High Court Vakil, said that be came 
in contact with Madame Blavatsky in his early life. If they were to respect 
their mother he could only say they were sure to respect the mother ho 
brought them all there. 

Mr, Sadasiow Iyer, District Munsiff, said that to Madame Blavataky they 
owed a deep debt of gratitnde. Thestatue came very late, butit was better 
late than never. 

Mr. C. Sambiah, Retired Engineer, also addressed the meeting in a few 
carncst and well-chosen words. 

Dr. Euglish said he hoped they would all feel à new inspiration for the 
cause of Theosophy aud do whatever they could in its behalf. He wished all 
to cherish the memory of Madame Blavatsky aud emulate her noble example 
of devotion aud unselfish work. 


— — 


DHARMA PRACHARYA. 
THe PROPAGATION or RELIGION. 
(Concluded from p. 467). 


ANGUAGE fails to describe the merits of the iuspired preachers olf 
religion, in whose minds there is always a full display of the 
Adhy&tmic light, the true knowledge, avd who are therefore all-knowing 
and seeing through every thing. This class of religious preachers are 
sometimes, even now, seen amongst the Sadbus (mendicants) who 
have been disaffected with the worldly life and have therefore renounced 
all connections with the world. Wherever they present themselves, all 
the people of that place derive inestimable benefits from their work of 
preaching religion, At times ascetics, i.c., the second class preachers of 
religion, too, have appeared and have done enormous good io the people 
at large. These highly qualified preachers are very rarely to be met 
with at present; yet, in tbe circle of ascetic life, they some- 
times show themselves and preach religious truths which are extremely 
valuable in their nature. Although the religious instructions, which 
these preachers impart to men, deal with but a part of truth, yet their 
preachings are never soiled with untruth or error.“ 

The intellect of the third class of religions preachers, i.e., of men 
of erudition, cannot be universal in its scope, because it is not enlight- 
ened by the light of ascoticism nor can it grasp or grapple with the 
divine truths, because it isnot familiar with the practice of religions 
austerities. Its sole resource is the Sastras. Althongh whatever 
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these people say, they suy from out of their knowledge of the Sastrus, 
yet, on account of the defect of their understaudiug, it is quite possible 
that they cannot always hit the true meaning of these. The intellect 
of a man cousists of three qualities. Persons in whose intellect the 
qaslity of goodness, i.e., Satva Guna, preponderates, are able to repre- 
sent the meanings of the Sistras in their true light, but persous iu 
whose intellect the quality of passion is predominant, are influenced by 
self-conceit and are apt to explain the Sastvas according to their own 
selfish views. Again persons in whose intellect the quality of darkness, 
i.e., Tamo Guna, dominates, are always liable to fall into errors. Thus 
the bad effect of the intellect which is ruled over by the quality of 
darkness, can be clearly undestood by all. If, through the mercy of 
God, the intellect of a preacher of religion is sanctified by gooduess, 
he can then properly hit the true meaning of the Sästras aud 
thus can satisfy all Hinda religious inquirers. If his jutel- 
lect be inflaencd by passion it is almost certain that he will 
become the cause of spreading sectarian antagonism amongst men. 
If his intellect is overpowered by the quality of darkness, he will be 
the cause of the spread of error aud nubelief amongst men. Therefore 
it is of the first importance with all preachers of religion, to purify 
their intellect and develop the quality of goodness inherent in it, before 
they commence the work of preaching religion. .The characteristic 
signs of the quality of goodness ure light and knowledge; those of the 
quality of passion are self-conceit and zeal in action ; and those of the 
quality of darkness are carelessness and ignorance. The quality of 
darkuess is naturally suppressed by that of passion, while the latter, uf 
itself, yields to that of goodness. Thus it is clear that the quality of 
yoodvess is the most powerful of all the three qualities. Hence men of 
erudition, iu whom the quality of goodvess or Satva preponderates, nre 
worthy of being called the properly qualified preachers of religion. 


Some pstriotic thinkers of our country are puzzled to solve this 
question, vis.: How is it possible in India, where various religious dov- 
trines are praised and accepted, to preach one universal system of reli- 
gion toall its people without distinction? But calm thinking will 
convince them uf the simple truth that howsoever divergent and nume- 
rous may be tho external features of the different religions sects, and 
howsoever disagreeing may be the customs that are in vogue amongst 
them, the aim of all those religious sects must be one and the same. In 
other words, however different may be the external practices of the 
followers of the different systems of faith, yet it is quite possible that 
all people alike will be prepared to accept the pure and simple 
religious truths of the heart. For instance, which of the followers of 
the different religious sects will not be pleased and delighted with the 
bearing of the accounts of the truthfalness and patience of the great 
King Yudhisthira, the firmness of Devavrata to keep his promise, the 
fraternal love and restraint of passions of Lakshmana, the chastity of 
Sita and Savitri, the peacefulness and toleration of the great sage 
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Vasishtha, the nobleness and valour of Bishma, the grandfather of 
the Pandavas, the disinterestednessof king Janaka, the liberality of 
king Bali, the asceticism of Sukadeva, and the devotion of the divine 
sage, Narada? Again, which of the mauy sectarian thinkers will not 
admit that their followers will improve their moral natures by cultiva- 
ting the virtues mentioned above? Not to speak of the religions secta of 
cur own country, the followers of all religious systems known over the 
whole face of the world up to the present time will, it is sure, never 
hesitate to approve of the cultivation of these simple religious truths of 
the heart. Ifthe preachers keep their eyes on this universality of 
religiou and, doing so, go on teaching men about the means of obtaining 
deliverance, it is sure that, whataver religious sect they may belong to, 
they will never be put to any hardship or trouble, and that no religions 
inquirer will ever meet with any hindrance in the way of his religious 
life from their preaching. The preachers will never be foiled in their work 
provided they stand on the platform of the universality of religion and 
look impartially to the higher as well as the lower positions of human 
life; nor will au individual believer suffer in any way from the works 
ok those preachers. As religion is something which belongs to the 
Kingdom of God, it cannot possibly be the cause of evil to any living 
being. The universal truthe preached by any system of religion are 
always beneficial to all religious sects alike. Hence standing on the 
platform of the universality of religion, if preachers would go on propa- 
gating their systems of faith, it is sure that all living beings would 
derive benefit from their work of preaching. The Rishis of old preach- 
ed religion standing on this platform and hence their instructions have 
been beneficial to all people without distinction. The inconsistencies 
which sre observable in their instructions are only apparent and are 
only due to their consideration of the difference of the qualifications of 
men owing to their difference of knuwledge. 

The word Prachara,” i.e., propagation, meaus the act of spreading, 
and the propagation of religion means the act of spreading the truth of 
religion amongst the people. Hut persons who are properly qualified 
to preach religion, are only those who have perfectly studied the science 
of religion in connection with the law of creation. A spiritual precep- 
tor only is worthy of being called a qualified preacher of religion. 
Mahadeva, the God of gods, has, in the Tantras, expressly stated that he 
only who is inspired in his knowledge, who is well versed in all the 
SAstras, who is acquainted with the truth of religion and who possesses 
the quality of goodness, the real Satva, in its fullest extent, can be called 
a worthy spiritual preceptor, and that it is by taking help from such a 
qualified preceptor alone that people may reach the region of happiness 
and salvation, The Sat or the really existing being is Brahman,” 
nnd the “ Asat” or the formal or phenomenal existence is the world, 
which is the outcome of nescience. That great person who knows the 
difference between these two existences and stands always on the right 
path deserves to be called the true instructor or preceptor of the people, 
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The greatest learned sage, Vedavydsa, as also the other noble-minded 
sages, such as Kapila, Yajuavnlka, Patanjali, Gautama, etc., have openly 
declared, in their works, that wisdom or knowledge can be divided into 
three classes, riz., the best class, the middleclass and the lowest class. 
The best class of knowledge is the cause of produeiug the state of salva- 
tion, i. e., the state which a person, whois delivered from bondage in his 
life, attains at the time of his death. In other words, a person who 
har acquired the best class of knowledge, merges into Brahman at the 
time of his death, jnst as the drop of rain-water falling from the 
aky merges into the ocean when it falle on it, and thus, by the act of 
merging into Brahman, lie obtains his final deliverance at once. We 
have no room to describe the merits or the nature of this best or high- 
ert class of knowledge, which is the cause of producing final deliverance 
of men. A man is said to have gained only the lowest clasa of know- 
ledge when he has improved his position of life hy reaching the gates 
of knowledge and has cultivated his intellect to a considerable extent ; 
hnt, his intellect remaining yet impure, thero exist donbta in his mind 
on matters of religion. Although this state is undonbtedly a very im- 
proved state of life, yet, on acconnt of the existence of douhts in the 
mind of the man, he caunot, reasonably, be called a properly qaslified 
preceptor of religion. In other words, ro long as donbts and misgivings 
exist in the mind of aman, he, inspite of his vast erndition, cannot 
be taken as a worthy preacher of religion. But a man who has acquir- 
ed that kind of knowledge which belongs to the middle class and which 
lies between the two classes of knowledge mentioned above, can proper- 
ly ha taken asa worthy instructor or precepter of the people. This 
aothoritative injunction has been declared by all the great revered sages 
and by Sri Mahadeva himself. The state prodaced hy the acqui- 
sition of the middle class of knowledge may be described thus :—In this 
state men, who are noble in their thoughts, hold, through the effect of 
their succeasfal practices of religions austerities, commnnion with God 
and, being therefore freed from donbts and misgivings and released 
from the bondage of ignorance, they live on the earth with their earthy 
forms merely to meet with results of their past actions which have 
commenced to work upon them. This high state of a man has been 
called in the Sastras, ‘ Jivanmukta,’ te., the state of salvation in life. 
Samadhist Videhalaya persons, who are perfectly released from hond- 
age of life and who have acquired the first or the bighest class of 
knowledge, are unable to act as ingtrnctors of men; but men of the 
recond ‘* Jivanmukta” state of knowledge only, ùe, men who are 
noble-minded and perfectly wise and who are freed from the bondage 
of ignoranca in their life, the Svadehalayr, shonld properly be called the 
inatructars or the spiritual preceptors of the people. Now itis highly 
necessary for the preceptor who preaches a religion and for hia pupil, 
that they shoald, after having thoronghly understood the true import of 
the two expressions, viz., “the Vedio religion” and “its propagation or 
preaching,” commence to do their respective works, if they mean to 
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reap the fullest advantage thereof. The mode of preaching religion 
which is extensively adopted in these days by the Sanitana Dharma 
preachers is not found to produce the desired effect, even after strenuous 
exertions are made to ingnre its success. One should look for the 
cause of this miserable failnre. For, good can be done to men only by 
our paying fullest attention to the cause as well as the effact of an event 
or of a thing. The now method of preachicg religion gives us an 
occasion to observe how some learned and high-minded preachera of 
religion and some mendicants, in whose minda the quality of passion 
predominates, impart religious instructions in the assemblies of men by 
means of lectures or apeeches. Althongh this method of preaching 
may be highly beneficial to men, in whose minds the quality of passion 
is predominant, and for all work of “ Rajo Guna,” yet with men in whore 
minds the principle of“ Satva” exists as the ruling sentiment, this 
method can produce uo desirable effect at all. It is for this reason that 
sectarian preachers of religion, even after they have made great exer- 
tions to bring their work to success, fail tn produce any appreciable 
effect in the cause of a real advancement of religion, thongh they boast 
of their work in very high-flown langaage. This method of preaching, 
in spite of its snecess in matters which concern the quality of“ Rajo- 
Guna” has, up to the present date, produced little effect in works concern- 
ing the real Satva ’—the desired aim of Dharma. The modern method 
of propagating religion ia far different from the old one in which 
coercion was never applied. The mothod of preaching in the form of 
lectnves or apoeches is bat the European method. In Europe the ener- 
getie men of erndition have adopted this method to accomplish works, 
which deal with the Rajo Guna, i.e., the quality of passion or of activity, 
and in these days, by having reconrse to this artful method, they have 
heen doing much good in the field of work where the quality of passion is 
the principal mover. Indian Acharyas, Garas, and mendicants of these 
days too, think of taking advantage of this European method of preach- 
ing and have already commenced to imitate it. But it is clearly known 
to all that when some action is performed under the inflnence of either 
af the three qualities, riz., Satva Guna, i.e., goodness, Rajo Guna, ie., 
passion, and Tamo Guna, ie, darkness, its effects also will belong tu the 
anme quality alone. The pedantic man of erndition falls under the infin- 
ence of passion at the moment when he thinks of delivering lectures 
on religious subjects and, swayed by his self-conceit, he is apt to be 
elated with the thonghts that “he is a wise man and. that he 
is a competent preacher of religion.” This state of the mind of a 
man, when he preaches religion, is simply the working of the 
quality of passion. Next, the act of distribating notices and con- 
vening nn assembly is also the working of the same quality. Thus, 
in the first place, the instructor or the preacher ia swayed by the quality 
of passion, and in the second place the hearers are ruled over either by 
the quality of passion or by that of darkness. For it happens generally 
that people go to hear a speech either with n view to examine the 
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merits of the apenker or simply to kill time, etc. Thus, in the first case, 

the audience is influenced by the quality of pausion and in the second 

case by the quality of darkness. Now, when the preacher of religion is 

himself influenced by the quality of passion and when his audience is 

swayed eithar by the quality of passion or by that of darkness, t.e., 

Rajas or Tamas, it is impossible that good effects will be produced 

in the cause of Satva, i.e., Dharma, and for this reason the modern method 

fails to impart to men the knowledge of the soul, the Atma Inu na, which 

can only be revealed through the cultivation and development of Satva 

Gana the quality of goodness. The quality of passion or that of darkness 

cau produce effects which appertain to either of these qualities only, but 
in no case can either of these two qualities bring about effects which belong 

solely to the quality of Satva Guna, i.e., goodness, The method of 

preaching religion, which was in vogue in the ancient times, could, on the: 
other band, produce excellent effects in the cause of religion. For the. 
old method was always tempered with the holy quality of goodness nnd 
hence it could produce effecta belonging to the same quality. 


The old method of imparting religious instructions and of hearing 
them, as described in our religinus treatises, is this: In the first place 
the inquirer of religion, who is distressed with Tapatraya, the three classer 
of worldly misery, considera himself to be incompetent to understand 
unaided, the trath of religion. Next, with a view to do good to himself, 
he modestly approaches s spiritnal preceptor and, standing with folded 
hands before him, begs him to explain and reveal the truth of religion. 
Thus, in the firat place, when the inquirer of religion is impressed with 
the idea that the world is fnll of misery and that the knowledge of 
religions truth isbthe sole causo of human happiness, his mind is 
evidently influenced by a feeling of discontent with the worldly life. 
Next, when this disaffected inquirer of trath considers himself to be 
incompetent and his preceptor competent to nnveil the mystery of 
religion, and when he approaches his preceptor modestly, with folded 
hands, his mind then is evidently swayed by the genial influence of the 
quality of Satva, i.e, goodness. Then again, when he presents himself 
bafors his preceptor, his modest looks and his distressed bearing are sure 
to melt the heart of his perfectly wise preceptor who is indifferent to 
all worldly affairs, who is given to the practice of religious austerities 
and to the reading of the Vedas, and who is a common benefactor of all 
mankind. 'Thns, being moved with pity, the spiritual preceptor 
spontaneously. as it were, condescends to impart religious instructions 
under the holy influence of the Satva Guna—quality of goodness. 
The spiritual preceptor, in this case, does not impart religions instruc- 
tions to his disciple out of an ambitions desire to do so, and therefore 
the quality of passion has no part to play in his actions. But since, 
being influenced with pity, he engages himself to enlighten his disciple 
on the snbject of religion, his heart, at the time, is undoubtedly with 
foll force ruled by the holy Satva Gana—the quality of goodness. 
Thus, following this excellent and infallible method of investigating 
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religion, when the inquirer, moving under the full influence of the 
quality of goodness, approaches his preceptor who is also fully moved 
by the same quality, and begs bim to reveal the truth of religion, it is 
sure that he will at once reap the good fruit of this excellent method 
by fully comprehending the nature of the soul, the A’tma Jnana. In 
this way the desired effect of the quality of goodness in the form of the 
propagation of the knowledge of religions truth will, without failare, 
be at once realised. Religion ia something which belongs to the 
province of Satva, the quality of goodness, of which the true sign is 
Jõňåna, i.e., knowledge. When both the preceptor and the disciple 
have in their minds a preponderance of the Satva Guna, i.e., the siate 
of knowledge, it is then only that there in a possibility of their 
revealing and understanding Satvic Dharma, the truth of religion; 
otherwise there is no hope of realising any good effect from the work- 
ings of the other two qualities, wiz. those of Rajas, i.e., passion and 
Tamas, t.e., darkness. The method which can do much for political, 
social or other worldly Rajasika improvement or superficial Dharma 
of the Rajo Guna, cannot poxsibly effect any real Dharma Upadesa of 
A'tma Jňåna at all in the proper sense of the term. Religion is some- 
thing which appertains to the kingdom of God. Hence, when both the 
instructor and his disciple can turn their minds away from worldly 
affairs and can approach the kingdom of God, it is then that the 
preacher will achieve success in his work of preaching and his hearer 
or disciple will realise the successful and good effects of hearing reli- 
gious instructions. 

When any work is done with tact and skill, success is achieved 
hand, in hand. No action ever fails to produce its desired effect pro- 
vided it is performed skilfully, If a person tries carefully and skil- 
fally to uoravel au entangled knot, it is sure that he will succeed before 
long in realising his end ; but if he does the work clumsily and careless- 
ly be will, instead of unravelling it, entangle it hopelessly, more and 
more. Thus, if after having thoroughly understood the import of the 
two expressions, viz., religion“ and its propagation,” thovghtfal 
persons would conduct the work of preaching or propagating religion 
skilfully and carefully, itis sure that they would be crowned with 
success in their well-meaning works and the universally desired effect 
of preaching religion would be at once produced. 


May Hari, d.e., the Lord of the Universe, preserve us all! 


Ax Ix DAX Sannr. 
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ABIDE WITH ME. 


Abide with me, Thou A'tmie Ray Divine, 
And shed Thy Light upon this soal of mine ; 
1 have no hope, no source of light but Thee; 
O Thou, possessing All, abide with me. 


When sickness rages, clouds around me throng, 
Be this my consolation and my song : 


The Lord of Light, can ne'er unfaithful be, 
And this great King of Kings abides with me. 


I fear not what this world may do or say ; 

I only fear the foe that doth betray— 

My lower self, that shrinks away from Thee— 
But Thon art patient, Lord; abide with me. 


I ask not ease, immunity from pain; 

For discipline, I know, is always gain ; 

But sometimes, Lord, unveil and smile on me, 
Unworthy though Iam; Abide with me. 


Thus through all ills, all sorrows, sickness, pain, 
Thy Hand shall guide, my lower self restrain ; 
And daily shall this prayer arise to Thee: 

“ O King of Peace, my God, abide with me.” 


Witton Hack. 
Abrax, Muy 16th, 1899, 


Theosophy in all Lands. 


EUROPE, 
Lonpox, April 28th, 1899. 

The Easter holidays witnessed quite an exodus of London members 
anxious for a few days of country air, sweet with the returning life of spring, 
but by April 13th holiday making was over, for the most part, and the Blavat- 
sky Lodge was uncomfortably crowded on the occasion of Mr. Leadbeater's 
lectureon “ Prayer.” This is always a drawing subject and Mr. Lead- 
beater occupied nearly an hour and a half in a lucid exposition of the various 
kinds of prayer, and the nature of the entities who might be expected to res- 
pond to what Montgomery called “the soul's sincere desire, uttered or un- 
expressed,” classifying them according to the kind of request preferred by 
the suppliant. The topic has been very fully dealt with by Mrs. Besant in a 
rumber of the Theosophical Review and elsewhere, so that a lengthy report 

of the lecture would be out of place here. 
On the 20th, Mrs. Hooper lectured on “ Traces of Secret Teachitigs among 
Early and Primitive Peoples."—As usual she had collected a quite enormous 
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mass of evidence from many sources which tended to show that the Druids, 
Welsh and Irish, of whom she chiefly spoke, were the holders of a very 
ancient tradition, perbape Atlantean, which had many points of resemblance 
to teaching of which traces are found among the Egyptians and the 
Greeks, and of which relics can be found among the primative customs 
of North American Indians, Everything which was cited tended to sup- 
port the occult tradition. of Atlantean Colonies or emigrations spreading 
East und West, and carrying seeds of the mighty but decaying civilization, 
from which descended streams of occult wisdom retained with more or 
loss treedom from contamination through immense periods of time, but al- 
becoming eventually polluted or dried up. There is evidently an abundant 
harvest of interest awaiting the investigator in this line of research. 

On the 27th April, Mr. Mead continued his lectures on the Hermes tra- 
dition and brought some interesting points of correspondence between the 
Egyptian and Gnostic teachings under the notice of the Lodge. In the highly 
mystical and symbolical writings which form the fragments of the Guos- 
tic wisdom, Mr. Mead finds our recent theosophical teachings as to the 
outpourings or life-waves from the Logos, under the deeply occult 
myth of the imperfect creation which preceded, from Sophia or wisdom, 
one of the mons of the Gnostic system, and in the rescue and regeneration 
of that ‘imperfection’ by the Christos, the teaching of the third out- 
pouring from the Logos which confers the life-giving spark of immortality 
on the outcome of that ‘first creation,’ and means the evolution and regenera- 
tion of the entire race. 

The usual activities in religous and philanthropic circles which charac- 
terise the month of May, have already commenced. On the 26th instant there 
was a big and successful demonstration in St. James’ Hall, against the ini- 
quities of the practice of vivisection. Mr. Lawson Tait, the world renowned 
surgeon, made an effective speech showing the futility of the practice from 
the point of view of the operating surgeon ; indeed he demonstrated that it 
was worse than useless for it was mischievous and misleading. A speech by 
the Bishop of Nottingham (Roman Catholic) maintained the Catholic theolu 
gical dogma that animals have no rights because they have no reason, a state- 
ment which met with disapproval from many of the audience, but the bishop's 
retort that if they (the animals) had rights the first must be the right to life, 
hud the effect of silencing all signs of disapprobation in an audience com- 
posed mainly of flesh eaters, and thus euforced, once more, the logic of the 
vegetarian position for those who wish to harmonise their lives in accor- 

dance with bumanitarian principles. It is unfortunate that one of the 
commonest retorts which workers in, the cause of humane diet have 
to meet, is that, in India, where non-flesh diet is so widely adopted, 
the humane treatment of animals, in spite of some hospitals for aged and 
sick creatures, is, generally speaking, far less universal than in England. 
he statement is made on good authority and it is certainly difficult to 
uuderstand why people who are too humane to kill should not be humane 
enough to treat living creatures with kindness and consideration. Our 
Indian brothers in the T.S. can do no more useful piece of work than the 
dissemination of humanitarian ideas among their countrymen in order that 
this stain upon a nation’s fame and this hindrance in the puth of progress 


may be removed. 
Members of the T. S. in Londou aud the West geucrally uro uo cagerly 
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looking forward to the speedy re- appearance of Mrs. Besant in our midst, 
and to the early publication of the different series of lectures which she has 
been delivering in India. It is expected that her lectures on “ The Great 
War will awaken special interest in the great Indian epic. Writing of this 
immortal work reminds me that Mr. Romesh Datt has just published an 
epitome of the Mahibharata in English verse, the metre being that of 
Tennyson's “ Locksley Hall.” A limited number of copies on fine paper with 
vuperior binding and twelve most tasteful photogravres are available at 12/6. 
The introduction has been written by Professor Max Müller. A cheap edition 
without illustrations is also issued, and: there is no doubt that an ever grow- 
ing interest is being felt in the masterpieces of Indian literature. 


A work of quite different character but of enormous value and import- 
ance to studenta of Christian origins has just been issued from the 
OUambridge University Press, in the shape of a complete fac simile edition of 
the Codex Bezw Cantabrigiensis, the famous manuscript of the Four 
Gospels and the Acts, in Greek and Latin, presented by Beza in the sixteenth 
century to the Cambridge University, the extreme value of which i in the 
settlement of the New Testament text is now so universally recognised. The 
Codex, which in its present state consists of 406 leaves, together with nine 
leaves added by a later hand, has been photographed and engraved on 
copper by M. Paul Ducakpts, of Paris, by the process known as ‘heliogra- 
vure.’ All such literary enterprises must command the attention and 
interest of all members of the T.S. to whom ‘the second object,’ as it ix 

called, is of importauce. 
A. B. C. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


, The Fifth Annual Convention of the Australasian Section of the Theoso- 
phical Society was held in Melbourne on March ¢dlst and a commendablu 
degree of interest and good feeling seems to have prevailed. Mr. H. W. Hunt, 
President of the Melhourne Branch, was elected President of the Convention 
and Mr. H. A. Wilson, Secretary. After the calling of the roll of Branches 
the report of the General Secretary was presented and read by the Assistant 
Secretary. The annual reports of Branches follawed. The umount of £70) 
was placed upon thé estimates of current expenses for the ensuing year, to 
be used if needed. Dr. Marques was chosen General Secretary for the coming 
year, and Mr. T, H. Martyn, Acting General Secretary until Dr. Marques: 
arrival. Mr. H. A. Wilson is to be Assistant General Secretary. Miss. Edger 
was unanimously chosen Federal Lecturer, and after some further action 
Sydney was selected as the place where the next Convention is to be held, 
After the business was finished, Miss Edger brought the meeting tos 
close with a short address on the importance of the T.S. work, and the 
necessity for earnest endeavour and united action. On Saturday evening 
a public lecture was delivered in the hall of the Australian church, on 
“The Crucifixion and the Atonement.” 

The Convention Delegates were generously entertained in Melbourne by 
members of the local Branch, and the unanimous opinion seemed to be that 
such periodical reunions tended largely to the removal of misconceptions and 
misunderstundings, and brought greater harmony and unity of purpose iuto 
our endeavours to spread the kuowledge of our teachings. 
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[The above is mainly gleaued from the report published in April 
Theosuphy in Australasia—En.] 


Reviews. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


Tux Turrus or SPIRITCAL HEALING AND THEIR CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
Growth op OatHonoxy.* 


(Br Rev. R. Heser Newton). 

The author of this small work states that its contents will form a portion 
of a larger one now in preparation, upon “The Contributions of Modern Hete-, 
rodoxies to the Growth of Orthodoxy"; in which real orthodoxy will, we 
judge, be regarded as progressive. At the close of the author's Preface, 
after referring to the desperate attempts made in several states in America, 
“to stamp out Christian Science by legislation,“ he says: 

„Religious Orthodoxy has learned the lesson, through bitter experience, that the 
only way to make an end of heresy is to absorb and assimilate whatever is good iu 
it. Medical orthodoxy must learn the same lesson. When the regular practitioner 
recognizes the forces which the irregular atilizes with such happy results, be will 
bave all the practice. The way to suppress quackery is not by punishing the quacks, 
but by doing in a scientific method what they essay to do after the fashion of the 
Charlatan. Irregulars in therapeutics are to be allowed until the regulars are cathol- 
lic enough to embrace the geod in every ism—and then they will disappear without 
compulsion.” 

We learn from this little work that there are “four hundred regular 
societies of Christian Scientists in the United States and Canada,” with a 
membership of two hundred and fifty thousand people; and, connected with 
the movement, there are about five thousand teachers and healers; bnt that 
already the freshest and moss progressive thought of the movement” is to 
be sought among its heretics rather than among its most orthodox members. 
The Reverend author thinks it perfectly clear that the Master commissioned 
his twelve disciples to do the same works of healing wkich He did, and by 
the same power; and further, that outside the circle of the original twelve, 
the early disciples had faith in their ability to exercise the same power. The 
church, in later years lost its faith, and now these works are done, chiefly, 
outside its fold. 

The following ideas concerning Jesus should prove refreshing to minds 
that are creed-bound : 

„He was the normal man, the typical mau, the ideal man. He was xuch an 
exception as is the early flower on the rose-bush ; a sign of the life that isto grow 
on every branch. In Him the true potencies of humanity are seen evolved, His 
powers are the essential human powers. As man enters into His life, the truly 
human life, the life of the Spirit, he becomes a participator in His wonder-workiog 
powers. Those unusual gifts are not supernatural. They are all natural, orderly 
under the reign of law. They are not miracles in nny sense in which we ordinarily 
use the term. 

Here are some idens on the philosophy of healing by tho power of 
thought : 


è G. P Putnam's Sons. : 
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“ Supplant the habitual thought of sickness by the babitual thought of 
health and you re-enforce every vital organism. Every function is ener- 
gized by the upspringing of a great bope. Every organ is vitalized as 
the mind occupies itself with the imagery of health. Give a man new 
courage, and you give him the best tonic. Tesr away from him the discon- 
raging, depressing, ‘lebilitating, mental photograph of himself, as an invalid, 
and replace it by the joyous vision of himself as a well man, and the miracle 
is well-nigh accomplished. Medical practice knows hosts of instances of 
such miracles of healing being wrought, under the inspiration of a great joy, 
a great hope, a new creative thought, a regenerative rush of feeling.” 


We gather from this that the physician who does not know how to 
* minister to a mind diseased, does not understand the most important part of 
his calling. In a supplementary note. the author gives a few words of warn- 
ing in regard to the wars of certain disciples of tne new “ Science” who are 
afflicted with spiritual conceit, and do not show any pity for the suffering ones 
around them, but“ go on their way, as though there were no ills that flesh is 
heir to, and practically ignore the providential purpose of pain. T'he book- 
let is a gem of its kind, and presents the idea of mental healing briefly, 
simply, and lucidly. ö 2 


I 
LORD GAURANGA 
OR 
SALVATION FOR ALI.“ 
Vor. II. 


The first volume of this work wan reviewed in The Theosophist, May, 
1898. and recounts the singular experiences of the earlier life of this remark- 
able man—Sri Krishna Chaitanya—who was regarded by so many in India, 
four hundred years ago, when he lived among them, as an incarnation of Sti 
Krishna Himself, 


A notice of the recent anniversary meetings in Calcutta held under 
the auspices of the Gauranga Samaj, which we find in one of our exchanges, 
BAYS : 

It is claimed that, like the Founder of Christianity, Sri Gauranga also taught 
men to love God with all their heart, and their neighbours as themselves. As he 
carried his precepts into practice, he gained a large following, was the means of 
converting many to pureness of living, and at this day is regarded as the Avatar of 
God by millions of people in Bengal and other parts of India.” 

Madame Blavatsky, in the “ Secret Doctrine, refers to Gauranga as an 
Avatar, along with Krishna, Buddha, Jesus, &c. Mr. Malabari, in the Indian 
Spectator, writes as follows, upon the life of Lord Gauranga : 

“We may confidently invite the Earnpean reader to go through these volumes. 
When all the cradities of expression, the quaintnessea of conception, the local 
Bengali idiom aol colouring have been admitted, the reader's eye will yt catch 
glimpses of the divine in the human, which he would spiritually have been the 
poorer for having missed. . It ia the same heart religion which the favourite 
disciple of Christ, the son of his heart, preached in his lifetime. The Bengalis, an 
essentially emotional race, are apt to let their emotion run into excesers. But in 
these daya of dull decadening intellectualiam, who will not sympathize with occa- 


e By Shishir Kumar Ghose, Calcutta ; Golap Lal Ghose, Patrika Office. 
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nional excess of emotion? The religion of Love is the one great want of the world ; 
we think it is the only saving of Indin, the only chance for its people. Sciences and 
philosophies, high learning of the East and of the West, what have these dona for 
our people? In this religion of Love, as taught by Gauranga, there are elements of 
a wide-reaching spiritual upheaval, It appeals to all classes.“ 

In the fragmentary recorda of the life of Jesns which have come down 
to us, we read that his earnest followers received the Holy Spirit, and were 
endowed with power from on high; so, in the life of Lord Gauranga, we are 
told that the king and the beggar, the proud philosopher, thesaint and the 
vilest sinners were alike recipients of the wonderful influence that radiated 
from him, and which healed both soul and body. 


Daring the Lord's visit to South India, Basu Deva, a good man—thongh 
a loper—hearing of his arrival at a temple near by, immediately started 10 
meet Him, but the Lord had left before he arrived. On learning this, he 
fainted, exclaiming, “ Krishna, hast thon forsaken me?“ The Lord, who had 
proceeded on his way about a couple of miles, heard the exclamation, and 
stopped fora moment as if to listen. Being assured of the state of affairs, 
he turned back and ran towards the temple from which he had come. Arrived 
at the temple he lifted the fainting leper in his arms and embraced him, in 
spite of the foul sores which covered his body, and the intolerable stench which 
they emitted. Locked in each other's arms they both sank to the floor, from 
which Basu Dava rose a perfectly sound man! Said Basu Deva; ‘ What hast 
thou done, Lord? I came to see thy lotus feet. My loathsome disease tanght 
me humility, and I had hopes of acquiring Thee, but a sound body and perfect 
health will again generate pride and vanity in my mind?” But the Lord 
assured him of his acceptance by Sri Krishna, on account of his“ unparallelee 
humility“ and charity. Inthe “Cy clopwdia of India,” Chaitanya’s joy ous 
ontraneements are sty led epileptic seizures," and it further states that 
“he was afflicted with hallucinations and beatific visions, and in that state ot 
mental derangement he disappeared in A.D. 1527.“ What surpassing wisdom ! 
Possibly the most perfected man of tle millions among whom he mc ved. 
afflicted, hallucinated, deranged ! 

The childlike simplicity, the purity, the extreme humility and all- 
embracing love which characterized the sweet life of Chaitanya, or Lord 
Gauranga, has left a lasting impress upon a darkened world; and may the 
divine light which was manifest in his person, appear: with ever increasing 
power to the hearts of mankind, 


SRI PARANANDA'S COMMENTARY ON ST. MATTHEW. 

This work is published by Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trübner & Co., London; 
and edited by R. L. Harrison, a disciple of the author. It is admirably print- 
ed and the editorial work has beeu carefully. and satisfactorily carried out. 
To those who regard all Christian scriptures as spurious, any commentary 
upon them must necessarily be regarded as worthless, and to such, the pre- 
sent contribution will be of no value. There are many, however, who eagerly 
seek to obtain additional light on the Christian Bible, and these will find 
plenty of material for thought and reflection in this commentary under notice. 
o all who bear in mind and accept the view of Dean Farrar, as expressed 
in his recent work, “The Bible, its Meanings and Interpretation,” that, The 
Bible is a Book of Eastern origin, and can only be nnderstood by applying 


U 
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Eastern Methods,” the study of Sri Parananda's interpretation of the Gospel of 
Matthew ghould prove both interesting and profitable. As might be expected, 
the whole bias of the commentary is Unitarian, whilst blended with this, is 
a careful analysis of the constitution of man as so Wen explained in the 
Hindu philosophies. 

The explanation of the temptation of the Christ in the wilderness, has 
no novelty in it, as it is identical with the position assumed by the author of 
“ Ecce Homo,” a work that caused. atthe time of its publication, a yery wide- 
spread and absorbing interest. That portion of Sri Parananda’s Commentary, 
which appears to us to be of particular value and to have all the merit of fresh- 
ness, is that relating to Yoga as applied to the teachings of the Christ. The 
author explains, that Yoke and Yoga came from the some root, implying 
Union. To take up the Yoke of Christ would be therefore acceptance of his 
Yoga. This thought which is elaborated in many passages in this Commen- 
tary, is of distinct value. 


REPORT OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


Once more have we to thank the Smithsonian Institution of Washington 
for its Annual Report—1896. The yolume received, containing as it does 
numerous articles of great scientific and general jntereat is quite on a par with 
the high position held by the Institution. And there is to us ap especial 
point of interest in the illustrations given of pottery and designs, unearthed 
from the rning once the centre of activity of the Mayas—an extinct race. 

In some of these designs there are evidences of similarity between them 
and those eyen now to be found in China zud Japan; whilgt modifications of 
the Swastika are distinctly visible. 

The essays in the General Appendix treat of various aceintific matters of 
interest to the educated public, such aa “ Problems of Astromony,’ Fheno- 
mena of the Upper regions of the Atmosphere,” Color Photography," 
Transmission and Distribution of Electrical Energy, “ The Utilization of 
Niagara,” Earth Crust Movements,” Recent Advances in Scienee, " “The 
Processes of Life Revealed by the Microscope,” The War with the Microbes,” 
e., &c. There are also some interesting biographical essays. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THEOSOPHY. 
By H. AxrRUR WIIlsox. 

The articles comprised in this little book have been previously published 
in Theosophy in Australasi«, and are here compiled as an introductory work 
which will be found usefal to those desiring to commence the study of Theoao- 
pby, and should be followed by the Manuals, “Key to . kk ” “The 
Ancient Wisdom“ and other standard works on the subject, The book has 
been peatly brought out at Mercury Publishing Office, California, contains 
eight chapters and over 100 pages, and merits a wide circulation. ' 


NORTHERN LIGHTS.* 
By Mapamz D'ESPERANCE. 

The collection of stories contained in this attractive book emhrace some 
of the tife experiences of the author. They have been exce-dingly well told 
and are both interesting and instructive, certain portions of the work re- 

* George Redway, London: price 3s, 6d., net. 
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minding one, of Mr. Loadbenter's Invisible Helpers,” The end of the book 
is reached with a feeling of regret that it did not furnish the reader witha 
few more narratives of the same sort. 


SRIMAT BHAGAVAT GITA PADANUKRAMANIKA. 

This is a very small, neatly bound, pocket Index in Sanskrit ( Devanagari 
type), published by Lod Govindas, Esq, It is a very useful book for reference 
when one is anxious to find any particular slokas used in the Bhagavad Gita, 
and students who wish to master the “ Song Celestial” will find this booklet 
vary serviceable. 


MAGAZINES. 

The Theosophical Review (April) opens with a long article, largely ety. 
mological, on The English G ipsies,” after which, The uses of Discrimina- 
tion are ably set forth by A. H. Ward. Mrs. Hooper next gives the second 
instalment of “Scraps of Ancient Atlantis," which is followed by another of 
Mr. Mead's learned translations, entitled, “The Key of Hermes, the Thrice- 
Greatest,” which is a discourse given by Hermes to his son, Tat. Mr. Lead- 
water's truly scientific exposition of “Clairvoyance” is concluded in this 
issue, and also Mr. Fallerton's clear-cut essay in which he so ably sets forth 
the claims of “Theosophy as a Religion.“ Miss Hardcastle writes briefly on 
“The Synthesis of Tradition,” and H. Ernest Nichol, on Ideals Theo- 
sophic and Christian.” Mr. Leadbeater’s “ Correspondence—Concerning the 
Master, Jesus,” will be read with interest. 

Mercury for March, has for its Frontispiece, portrait of Mr. Leadbeater, 
which his many friends will be glad to see. The opening article, Theoso- 
phy and German Philosophy shows the importance of the former in arriving 
at rational and satisfactory conclusions concerning Man and the Universe. 
“The Higher Function of the Imagination,” which is continued in this issue, 
is an excellent contribution by Marie Howland, Love, the Greatest Force.“ 
is the first portion of a valuable continued article by G. E, Bailey. 


In T. S. Echoes, the National Committee recommends the formation of 
Lotus Circles in the interests of the children, even though the groups be 
quite small, Miss Sarrah E. Palmer contributes scms interesting notes on 
the last anniversary meeting of the T. S. at Adyar. 

The Theosophic Gleaner for May opens with the first portion of an origi- 
nal lecture on Conscience, which is followed by an article on “Men and 
Institutions.” There are also various reprints, and the annual Report of 
the Bombay Branch, T. S. which shows that the members there are really 
live Theosophists. 

The Journal of the Maha Bodhi Society has entered upon its eighth year 
of publication. It seeks to disseminate the leading truths of Buddhism 
among mankind and to unite the different Buddhist nations and peoples in 
one bond of brotherhood. It states that the Annual Wesak Festival, which 
commemorates the birth, the enlightenment and the attainment of Paranirvans 
of the Lord Buddha, will be celebrated in Calcutta and Buddha-Gaya on 
the 25th May. Ofcourse it will also be duly observed in all Buddhist 
countries. 

Theosophia for April publishes a most excellent portrait of Annie 
Besant and, in addition to the translations of “ The Outer Court "and “Teo 
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Te King,” we find some important Buddhistic rules on the Higher Life, ur 


Raja Logs, notices of various kinds, and a summary of the theosophical 
movement. 


April Revue Théosophique opens with an interesting paper (previously 
published in Teosofisk Tidskrift ), on “ Meditation and the Power of Thought,” 
by Count Axel Wachtmeister. The translations of “Man and his Bodies,” 
and “The Christian Creeds” are continued. Dr. Pascal and Commandant 
Courmes as usual contribute their quota to this issue, and Echoes from the 
Theosophie World” are summarised by Paul Gillard. 


In Teosofia for April, Decio Calvari gives us his thoughts on the 23rd 
Anniversary of the T. 8, following which are continued translations of 
Mr. Leadbeater’s essay on " Clairvoyance,” Dr. Marques’ “ Scientific Corro- 
borations of Theosophy,” and Dr. Pascal's paper on Reincarnation.” 


Sophia—Madrid—for March and April, publishes translations from the 
writings of Mrs. Besant, Mr. Leadbeater, Mr. Keightley, Mrs. Cooper- 
Oakley, Mohini M. Chatterji and T. Subba Row. V. Diaz Pérez contributes a 
continued article entitled, “ Notes on Philosophy and Occultism.” 


Philadelphia (Buenos Ayres) sustains its reputation for good and inter- 
esting matter. The article, “The Fundamental Beliefs of Buddhism,” is 
concluded in this number. 


“Charity is a contribution by Alejandro Sorondo. Among the transla- 
tions, a lecture given in Paris by Mr. J. C. Chatterji is worthy of note. 


Among the articles inthe Arya Bala Bodhini, may be mentioned“ Edu- 
cation in the Light of Theosophy," a continuation of one of Miss Edger’s 
valuable lectures; Education in Japan,“ by Mr. Wilton Hack; “Is religion 
a mere Sentiment,” by A. Govinda Charlu. There are other articles on reli- 
gion and philosophy. 


Theosophy in Australasia—April—commences its fifth volume. Kela 
writes on Darwinianiem,“ which is to be continued ; there is a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of Dr. Marques, aud an article on “Free-thought or Dogma, 
by J. G. O. Tepper. The report of the Fifth Auuual Convention of the Aua- 
trulasian Section of the T. S. is given. The report of the General Secretary, 
T.H. Martyn, shows that the Socicty is in an active and progressive state. 

Teosofisk Tidskrift, our Scandinavian magazine—January to Marcl— 
contains, among other matter, What is Theosophy? by Jean Fr. Rossau- 
der—an article dealing with Theosophy's relation to the World Religions; 
“Tle Truth one in all Religions, by S. J. Sven-Nilssou; “ Thoughts in Aug. 
Sabatier’s Philosophy of Faith,” At the Change of the Year," Poem by G. 
Halfdan Liander ; “ The Historical Evolution and the Future of the Christian 
Religion,” by A. K.; The Brotherhood,” by A. Z.: “The True Rest in a 
Restless Life,” by Richard Eriksen; “On Revolutions,” by Georg Ljungs- 
trom ; Dreams, Poem by George Ljungström ; and a translation of Annie 
Besant's " Esoteric Christianity,“ second lecture, etc. 


We have also received, from Zngland,—The Véhan, Light, Modern Asiro- 
logy, Review of Reviews; from American—Immortality, the Metaphysical 
Magasine, Banner of Light, The Arena, Mind, Omega, The Kelizio-Philosophical 
Journal, The Temple of Health, Phrenological Journal, Universal Brotherhood, 
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The New Century; from India — This Light of the Bast, The Light af Truth, 
The Brahmavadin, The Prabuddha Bharata, The Prasnotiara end many other 
publications, The Harbinger of Light (Australia) Rays of Light (Ceylon) 
L Initiation (France), and Lotus Bliithen (Germany) are also acknowledged. 


CUTTINGS AND COMMENTS. 


Ps Thoughts, like the pollen of flowers, leave one brain and fasten to another.” 


In his. new work, entitled The Drones must Die,” 

A curious Mr. Max Nordau gives the following as the opinion of 

Theory: one of his chardctets tegatding the properties of 

“ether,” that subtle fotee which is believed to Convey 

the vibrators set up by wiretess telegtaphy from dhe point to 
another :— 

He held “that thoughts are vibrations of ether exactly like 
warmth, electricity, and light. Their, sum in the Universe is un- 
varying, likë that of all other forces. They are diffused in space like 
rays of light òt electric cutrents. Millions and billions of various 
vibrations strike incessaritly upon the human brain, constitutibg the 


are only constious of those to which our brains are sensitive. The 
differences in wisdom are differences in the vibtdtory capacity 
of the molecular massof the brain. Character, temperament and 
talent, are the expression of wave-lengths and periods of vibration. 
Every individual is a rhythm; attraction and repulsion between indi- 
viduals arë caused by the harmony or dissonance of their rhythms, 
their reinforcing or disturbing effect upon each other. —Madras Mail. 


f Mrs. Besánt was slandered by a bigoted Christian 

_Mrs. Besant paper, and one of her friends sent the cutting to her 

on Libel with an intimation that the offending paper should be 

Suits. sued for defamation. To this request Mrs. Besant 
gave this characteristic reply : 

April 2, 1899. 


My dear Mr.—, I feel very grateful to you for your prempt 
defence of me against the libellous statement of the —. 
This watch story has been repeated for the last hundred years about 
one Free- thinker after another. 
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But these statements made by contteversial “‘ Christian papers 
are discounted by the characte? of the organs in which they appear. 
No oné expects truth or fartness towards those with whom they 
disagree, from such journals. - 

Apart from this, I am opposed, on principie, to bring in a suit 
against others in my own defence. I have for years given up the 
right of solf- defence, and while I quite admit that most people are 
justified in exercising it, I cannot resume it. 

I could not consistently sue a slanderer, nor seek to punish 
one who mjures me. AH such actions I have renounced. They 
belong to the life of the world, and lie outside the spiritual life to 
which I am definitely pledged. This man is omy claiming 2 Karmic 
debt; I pay it cheerfully; and cannot open a new account with him by 
punishing him. 

se 
The Pallabusi vouches for tlie truth of the follow- 
A Sensation- ing and challenges sceptics to an investigation of the 
al Story. matter 


In a two - storeyed house at Cutwa some students messed together. Ons 
evening when there was only one of the boerders present, the others havin 
gone out, all the doors aed windows of the house were simaltanecously Opened: 
and then closed. This process of opening and closing the doors and windows 
went on till the return of the other boatders. Then it 22 At night, 
when the students had retired to rest, they were roused by thé noise of sume 
one drawing water frum the well in the conriyard of the house. They came 
out but conid see no onë. Then they sawa tranecendentally beautiful lady 
walking in the courtyard. My this time they bad become so much frightened 
that they cried ont. Upon this some of the neighbours came and saw the 
lady. After a while the apparition vanished, and ftom the kitchen rooni 
came the sound of some one eating. When exaiined no one was to be tonutia 
there. Ofcourse the students were obliged to leave the house.—The Hindu, 

+ 
ee 
The Andkapälle correspondent of the Fast Coast 
How News states that recently a marriage was celebrated in 
somé people Govadda, inà Brahmin household, in which the bride was 
aged two yeats and s few months and was “ not in a posi- 

MOIY. tion to speak well, and thus able to understand who is ber 

husband,“ and the bridegroom was about 10 or 12. It will 
be more interesting news indeed to hear that the father of the bride got u 
profit of Rs. 500 in the bargain by the sale of his daughter. Before the child 
becomes a girl or a woman it will be 12 or 15 years, and if in the interval any 
accident happens to the bride, the bridegroom will have to forego the big 
sumh of Rs, 500 in addition to the further expertise of getting himself mar- 
ried again. It is high time,” adds the correspondent, ‘“ that such things as 
taking monsy . . . were put dewn with an itoh hand: It would be well 
in the interests of humanity that a law should be made in this country also, 
and infant marriages below a certain age should be made penal like those of 

the Mysore Government.“ Amen. 

€ 
* 

, A friend writes us as follows: “The account 
The Jungli given in the Theosophist of November 1807, page 127 
Bawa. (gleaned from a eorrespondent of the Madrus Mail), of 
a Yogi, reported to be 850 yearn of age, and stating 
that he is open to investigiition, is certainly misleading. It might 
interest your teaders to know how the case actually stands. On the 
occasion of iiy visit I drove from Rahuti statidn—Dhond and Manmad 
Railway—to the Yogi's place—two miles of. I found him.an intelli- 
gent man, with bright eyes, sharp features, rather sound teeth, hair and 
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a moustache almost grey, of slight build, and dressed in a scanty cloth, 
used for the time being. He spoke Hindustani and was very affable. 
As to his age, he replied “Men say that I am 850 years old,” but 
he neither affirmed nor denied. He went on to mention the different 
reigns he had lived under, but about this there is nothing authentic. 
He mentioned that he could live on indefinitely or terminate his exist- 
ence at will; his object in living was for the good he might be the 
means of doing for others. His resources depended on the charity of 
his followers. He expressed himself willing to show phenomena and 
to impart knowledge to all comers, providing the enquirer consented 
to set in “ Goopha,” e., to undergo an ascetic training for a month or 
so. He could appear in the astral form, he said, at anv place indica- 
ted, but that the enquirer must have sufficient faith to make the thing 
a success. His name is Narain Dass Maharaj, commonly called Jungli 
Baba when at Bombay. Under these circumstances persons intending 
a visit are likely to meet with disappointment.” 
. 
Scientitic London has been set agog by recent discover - 
Strange ies in Africa. And little wonder, for a more astounding 
Discoveries, bbenomenon than the existence of sea-creatures in Lake Tan- 
; nyika could not well be imagined. In this great lake 
there are fishes, molluscs, medusw and sponges of oceanic 
forms co-existing with the fresh-water fauna of the district. Stranger still, 
these marine animals are more closely allied to the marine fossils of Europe 
than to present-day salt-water fish. The explanation is that at one time Lake 
‘Tanganyika was connected with the sea; but what an extraordinary range of 
theory this explanation opens out. In the meantime Professor Ray-Lankester 
is appealing for funds to fit out a party for the exploration. The Lake should be 
sconted for political as well as for sceintific reasons. It is very near to the 
route of Mr. Rhodes' “ High Street, Africa,” and it may yet be of very great 
importance to the empire.—Madras Standard. 
* 
An exchange has the following Major Fontaine, who is 
A Pre-historic carrying out a series of excavations in Arkansas, U. S., where 
Cit El some remarkable archwological discoveries have already 
ily of Eleven been made, has produced what he considers indisputable 
Millions. proof of the existence of the remains of a city which appa- 
rently flourished in pre-historic times. The city descri 
was of the Chinese type, 35 miles square, and had an estimated population of 
eleven millions. Many wonderful evidences of an ancient civilization bave, it 
is said, been disclosed. 


* * 
The Amrita Bazar Patrika makes the following 
Punished for comments on a case which was recently brought 
abusing before the Ootacamund courts, but we are not defi- 
Christ. nilely informed as to the severity of the offence :— 


“A Hindu preacher bas been punished at Ootacamund 
by Mr. District Magistrate Weir, for era given offence to Christians. 
The punishment awarded was eight months’ hard labour, and the Madras 
Times, a Christian paper, observes that the punishment is severe. The same 
paper further reminds the Christians that ‘Missionary books before have 
very roundly abused Krishna and Hinduism, not forgetting Mahomed and 
Islam. Of course, a Christian feels hurt if his Prophet is abused or even 

ken of ces gr , but we do not think that the Ootacamund 
hristians mov in the matter from any love of Christ. For, if they 
loved their master they would never have resorted to the Criminal Courts for 
His defence, and thus harm His cause much more than the Hindu preacher 
could have done by his attacks. The veriest child can understand that to go tu 
Law Courts for reparation, if Christ is sbused, is to make His religion stiuk in 
one’s nostrils, As for the Magistrate Who awarded eight months, was he moved 
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ta this severity from his love of Christ? We can assure him that Jesus 
Christ will not thank him for his zeal. Was this severity due to policy? 
Nothing is so sure to create disaffection in the land as the betrayal of religi- 
ous bigotry on the part of the rulers. Was it due to his sense of justice? 
Let us see. The stock-in-trade of the vast majority of Missionaries here is 
abuee—sbuse of the Hindu and Mussulman religions. Who ever heard of a 
Missionary being sent to jail for having abused the Prophet of the Musul- 
man or the God of the Hindus? What we believe is that Magistrates of tho 
type of Mr. Weir of Ootacamund are the greatest enemies of British rule in 
India. But perhaps we do injustice to Mr. Weir, Is not the Government of 
Sir A. Havelock just now showing great zeal in the cause of Christianity? 
The Young Men's Christian Association has gota grant of Rs. 25,000, not 
from the pockets of His Excellency but from those of the Indians. for a honse, 
hesides bricks, the services of Engineers, ete. Of conrse, His Excellency has 
this precedent, viz., that the Government of India utilizes the heathen's 
money for tho maintenance of a State Church in India. When this is per- 
missible, Sir A. Havclock hes a right to argue, that Lhere can be no incon- 
sistency in making grants for the futherance of Christinnity. Yet it strikes 
ns that the best course for the Government would be to give np altogether this 
hollow profession of Christianity. The Government itself has no faith in 
Christianity; for, if it had, the heathen’s money wonld never have been 
utilised for Christian work, The very act of compelling heathens to pay for 
Christian work is unchristian. In short we cannot persuade onrselves to 
believe that it is ible for s sincere believer in Christ to send a man to 
jail for eight months with hard labour, for having apoken disrespectfully of 
Christ, or to tax heathens for the spread of Christianity.” 


ae 
Ursula N. Gestefeld, in her work entitled.“ How 
Preqnant we Master our Fate,” says: 

words. Thought-building is character-bnilding; character-build. 
ing is hody-building. Difference in your thought body 
alters your physical body. Till you embody truth, it is not incarnated. By 
representing the God-idea as yonr self-idea it becomes incarnated in yon 
because your self. idea determines the quality of your thoughts. Your thonght 
is your building material. When you embody its real being into flesh you 

will embody its likeness to God; then God will appear in the body. 

The character which you, living soul, have builded, endures when the 
xense garment has disintegrated. Ascend the Mount of Transfiguration 
through voluntary nse of thought force. When space is vacant and sound is 
stilled, and you are alone, a voice will be heard saying: When thy father 
and thy mother forsake thee, I will take thee up.’ You will know the 
Comforter. — 

ee 
A contributor to the Banner of Light, seeking a 
A potent ‘t remedy” for the shortcomings of his fellow spiri- 
* remedy.” tualists, writes as follows : 

Now as Spiritualists we claim we haye a pod, or a 
power of good dwelling within us. Are we letting that god - ore shine forth 
from our souls ? We need a change of heart. hen we get the Christ love 
in onr hearta for all humanity, and are willing to help our brothers and sisters 
instead of condemning them, we shall then be elevating Spiritualism. We 
have held out our hands, and taken every thing that was offered ns. 

We must remember that only as our hearts are full of love for those 
aronnd us, and we freely bestow upon others of our store of good things 
shall we he rich. We have been placed in this world for a purpose, and wo 
should strive all that lies within our power to find ont what our mission is. 
ond so live that some one may be happier for our having existed. 

Let us talk a little less of the Golden Rule and practice it a little more, 
so those around us will see that we believe what we preach. As one has 
raid, let ns enter into our closet and commune with ourselves; let us allow 
that higher perception of the soul to unfold itself, so that we shall ree and 
understand our dnty to humanity round about os; let us seek for help and 
strength from the great fonatain head, whence all our help has come in the 
past. No person need dwell in darkness if he is willing to dwell in the light. 
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We judge that the foregoing remarks would apply equally well to 
Theosophists, the world over. 
ee 
Mr. Wilson Hack's beautiful paraphrase of the 
“ Abide favourite hyma which is sung throughout the whole 
with me?” English-speaking world will, we doubt not, be wel- 
comed by all Branches of our Society in the West, and 
pass at once into popularity (see page 363). It expresses so suecinet - 
ly to the sense every mystic, of the divine nature af the Higher Self. 
and so. clearly vaices his aspiration for union with it, that it must be 
welcamed, s are all utterances of the true poet, by suffering and 
struggling; humanity. 
* 
A Brahmin genticman, well known in Madras, 
Slartling writes to the Editor of the Madras Mail as follows :— 
if true. „There is a class of Brahmins who annually offer 
animal sacrifices in the belief that their scriptures 
require them. Such sactifices have of late become very numerous. In 
offering goats they are killed by a slow process of excruciating tor- 
ture which is or abould be revolting to human nature. No religion 
worth the name would or should prescribe such a torture. The Anti- 
Vivisaction Societies and those for the prevention of cruelties to 
animals would discharge their duties if they would send out agents ta 
the xcenes of this cruel torture, satisfy themselves upon the correct- 
ness af this aforesaid statement and then move for the prevention of 
such cruelties. At Kumbakonam, such a sacrifice is being.performed 
now, and a Brahmin agent would he able to be ptesent at the Scene 
and furnish a correct report of what takes place there,” 
It.wouldseem that any religious sect that had become. so degraded, 
was past all hope of resurrection ; yet it appears-that, in some such 
sects, outrages can he committed with impunity, upon animals or 
human beings, provided the ceremony ja only labelled religious“ 


** 
Ves, many, but we have selected a site where 
Another there seems to be a special opening, in a village near 
Pariah which are six other Pariah villages, where several 
School hundred needy children who attend no school .could, 
Needed. in a short time. be supplied with ‘facilities for seeuring 


the education they. so: much need. A suitable building, 

in good repair, with play-ground and trees in the rear, oan be pur- 
chased for about £60, and is, additional would furnish it and put 
it. in running order. Now this is an opportunity for doing good that 
does not occur every day, and we feel confident that some benevolently 
inclined persons who hear of lit will embrace it and send us the sums 
needed to.ceimbyrse our Pancliama School Fand, thus securing to 
themselves the happiness which the knowledge that so much lasting 
goad had iby them been done to these poor, neglected children, would 
give. Acknowledgments will be published after receipt of the funds 
required. 

H. S. OLCOTT. 

W. A, ENGLISH. 


Commitice. 


